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ABSTRACT 

Intended for home economics teachers, teacher 
edacators, and supervisors, this bulletin describes consideration in 
organizing and conducting a group activity in which preschool 
children participate and home economics students observe. Sections 
cover: (1) purposes and objectives of an observatioa experience, (2) 

determining space and eguipment needs, (3) planning the daily^ 
schedule and program length, (4) determining age group and selecting 
children, (5) Involving high school students in the group activities 
(6) assembling age-appropriate toys and other play materials and 
providing for their storage, (7) selecting students and delineating 
their responsibilities and conduct, (8) providing profitable 
ohservatlon, and <9) closing and evaluating the observation 
experience. Several special children's activities and reference 
sources are appended. (SB) 
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XNTPLOID UCTION 



XJn^ex'^stancixiig oux'SeXv'e^ s.nci othears i3 Xixcnre aoingl^r^ ixxipjox' 
tant in this coxxxple^i: and faat-moving age^ Studying ohildaren and 
worJclng wl^lx thena in a gnonp gitnation offons many oppontnnitiea 
fon laigla school boys and ginia to Ioann to enjoy^ Txndonatanci and 
aGCOpt ohiidaren* 'Tixoy find alao tlxat ioaaming to nndonstand ohil^ 
dnen bo ip a tbem, to nnden stand tboxnaolvos and othena* 

Tills bnlXatin, Obsen nation of Cln-ldiren in a Honxe Eoonomics 
Pnognam ^ was pnopanod by JVIildnod “W^aigloy Wood^ fonn^enly 
Homomaicing Eduoation Consnltanti Pbooni^c Union Higb Sobool, 
Pboonix^ Anissona^ Hnndneds of boys and gin Is in PixoenJ.^ Union 
Higb Sciiools bave pantioipated in '*play sebools** nnden tbo lead — 
ensbip of ^ba dinectons of E^amily Xjiving Education^ 

jVIany yonng panents "wbo oall to ennoU their two — to^'fonr yaan 
olds in pnascbool gnonps Cpl^y schools) say^ ” Tha e^cpeniancas 
I bad as a high school atndent in tha play sobool ana halping me 
to nndanstand and enjoy xny chlldnen* ’■ 

This bulletin is based on many e^cpenienoes in ongani^ing and 
oonducting ”play schools’- in Anlssona and otben states duning the 
negulan school yean^ in sumznen school sessions ^ and at state 
confenances. It desenibes successful ways fon ongani^ing and 
conducting a gnoup activity of pnes ehool cbxldnen in tba boxne 
eoonoijnics pnognanx^ and include s axcamples of a^cpeniences and 



The temn ’’play school” has been u^ed interchangeably with 
that of **prescbool groups” and ’’groups of children for observa^ 
tlon”* The name ’’play school” dlff erentiatas it from nursery 
schools w'hich have many other goals than an activity for tha 
observation of children and are organised with a continuing pro- 
gram, whereas the prascbool groups at high school level are, 
with few aj£oept±ons, of short duration^ 

Uome economics teachers, teacher educators and supervisors 
will find this bulletin of special interest and halp» 




s that may be used 




Eva "W. Scully 
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THe stxici^rxl- 

differeni: re = 
3,ctioris of 
oliildren as fie 
assists tiiern 
in new pjla3r 
e^cjDeriences^ 




OBSEFtVATION OF CHILDREN IN A 
HOME ECONOMICS JPROGRAM 



Salx^ Ann, a Iixgh sclxool Junior, oat witli the toaohor watching 
slny and. retiring little Z 1/2 ^rear-^old Janie nnder going the enao — 
tions of her first day in the high school's preschool group, Sally 
saw that Janie heoame more and inore confnsed and unhappy as 
she was urged to play with the other ohildren. Howev'er, at the 
first opportunity the teacher gathered together the students who 
were assigned to Janie, including Sally, and suggested that per-^ 
haps w“hat Janie needed was a greater feeling of security, which 
could he de’V'eloped only toy letting her set her own pace and trying 
to avoid Increasing her anxiety toy to nLuch '"pushing’*. 



»^.-i.xly A.nn watched Janie during the nex:t few days and saw her 
gradually toe come accustomed to the new surroundings-^ new toys 
and other children to the point where she toecanxe a happy par- 
Q 'iclpant in the group, At the end of the thfe*d weeJt the teacher 
IRIC vas surprised to receive a letter from Sally's mother- 
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has heen telling me about her- e^perleriGes in the pre-- 
^ohool girou^pj p ar*txen.lanly about h.o'w much. sh.e has learned 
about children from watching the progress of that little Janie. 

I can*t tell you how thrilled I am that Sally is in this class^ If 
we mothers had had a chance to do this sort of thing when we 
were in school, what a lot of mistakes we could ha^e avoided, 
and how" much more we would have enjoyed our Ci^^’ldrenl 

The imp lie at ions of tins incident in ternrs of a student znotiva— 
tion, functional education, and eommunity relations are not 
difficult to find. 

This bulletin, we hope, will servo as a guide to teachers --in- 
service and to teachers -to-be who may toe interested in accumu- 
lating sonre ’’Icnow^how** about worbdng with preschool children. 

The value of such an opportunity in home economics programs 
is no longer debated by any who have had opportunity to observe 
their oontritoution to family life education. Teachers and stu- 
dents alilce testify to the increased learnings that come from, a 
i-eal project such as the otoservation of children affords. 

Since there are as many different situations as there are 
schools, such a deseription as is given here should be considered 
merely a point of departure for administrators and teachers to 
use in setting up an appropriate plan of their own. 

Those who have not yet had opportunity to use the observation 
of children as a teaching project 'will be interested in considering 
^ome of the speclfio reasons for an observation group. 



Why An Observation Group 
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gi'oup is S.S ^ toaclriing de'vios 

toecause througii otosei-vation and pax-tlcipatlon with clilldren high, 
school students learn faster about childreri, about personality 
development, and about getting along with others, than they do 
by the method of class discussion alone. The reasons for this 
are several, 

jpirst, what you see and do impresses you more than what you 
hear, JFor eacample, you can tallc about shyness in 2 1/2 year-old 

jgxiie and what can be done about it, but seeing J ani e sitting off by 
herself, becozning more unhappy when taUted to than when le^ 
alone, gives a-Jnuch more vivid picture. Then when the policy of 
«ot forcing Janie to join in the play with other® on this, her first 
^ ly, is employed and Janie's increasing security with the other 
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Ghiiaren 1= loted, tlaer-e is a reality about tbe 
words alone oan rarely give. 



o e X’ io txo e t lxs.t 



Seoond play situations, even very brief ones, offer realistic 
examples of wbat is presented through reading and discussion in 
the classroom. A class which had been reading about children 
of different ages kept referring to their reading when watching 
the characteristics of the children observed. Is Tinimie's use of 
words usual for 3-year-olds? Can you expect a 2-year-old to do 
what yoxT hirrx to do? How mooh cio child.3:*3rL this age 

eat? These, and many other questions arise either to reiniorce 
the rending nnd disoussion or to jsroxnote further inters st^^ 



T^hi T-d j we are finding out in more than one area of eduoation 
-that a groxip jprojeot hrings keener interest and he nee more stinrxu 
lation to learning than rxxany other methods emp^loyed^ This is not 
surprising, hecause most people realise that there is moi'e fun 
and Interest in plaixning together than there is in trying to do it 
^11 alone* C^roup projeots are not always av 3 J.lahle, hut in the 
area of ehild development the observation of and participation with 
children offer frequent opportunities for grou^D projeets^ 



T^ourth, an ohservatioxi, group can dexxxonstx ate to the eoxn.m.unity 
and to the rest of the school that home economics is hroader than 
some people think that it is concerned with teaching understand- 

ings as well as skills* In some communities^ for e^carnple, the 
citizens are saying, "lAThy doesn't the school do something to 
train for parenthood?" jvtayhe the school has been working toward 
this end, but this project offers tangible evidence that a nxajor ob- 
jective of education, training for home and family?" living, has not 
been neglected* Within the school most students are eager to 
choose the courses which afford them opportunities to learn* JVLany 
boys and glx-ls test^y to how much they have learned frorn observ- 
ing and helping in this project* Fronx these feelings of achxeve — 
xnent the honxe economics education program is furthered* 



Getting An Observation Qroup Going 

3ome teachers steer away from this teaching experience for 
fear they will not have time to make the necessary preparation 
beforehand* Others are fearful they cannot work out the type of 
si-tuation they found in nursery school in their co^ege training* 
*They do not realise that this project is usually a a^.u^h slnapler 
project than a nursery school, and further, that the organisation 
and. planning is just another teaching device by whick the high 
school students are given experiences that bring learnings* Thus 
the planning for space and equipment, the recruiting of children 



ttiG solsGtioii of s.o'ti'vitie ^ foiT" tlT.^ olTiXciiir £5 in j cietts37 
jcxnXnxzng^ wh=&t Xo otosex^ve in olnlclx'Gn and piamning for the care of 
thenn are directed olas^ activities rattier tlnan pre —preparation 
iDy ttie teaclier only. 



Needs for space^ The all-parpose or the dual--pnrpose room 
which some sctioole have is often cinite easily converted into an 
ohservation center^ Students can help determine whether the 
space in the home economics rooms is adequate hefore the teacher 
goes to the school principal or superintendent* Generally the 
foUoiving spaces need to he provided- 

a free play space including an ontdoor space* If posslhle 
an accessihle toilet 
a place to wash hands 
a storage space for toys 

a storage space for coats and sweaters 
a place to get a drinh 
an eating space 

^phe anaonnt of space needed varies ■with the nnmher of high 
school students in the class and the nnmher of children to toe 
accommodated* Since the nnmtoer of children can toe easily con- 
trolled* the space should he checlced first in terms of the rxumher 
of high school students* 'There must he roona enough to provide 
a chair for each student, away from the center of the children's 
activity* Placing these chairs against the w all around the room 
is usually the most economical use of space to afford opportunity 
for ohservation* However* the shape of the room may malce 
another plan more advisahle* 

T*or free play there should he space enough to mahe possihle 
the use of some play equipment on wheels* such as wagons* cars, 
or smetll tricycles* An outdoor space where fresh air play is 
possihle is highly desiratole* It does not have to be fenced-in 
space* though this is helpful, hut the students can always form a 
hunxan fence when needed* 

There needs to be a place for cW^ldren to put away their axnall 
toys* either within the room or just outside it* But large toys 
nice the slide* wagocs or hobby horses can usually he left at one 
end of the room during the time of the ohservation project and 
then stored elsewhere* , * 

If there is a room used for clothing classes in which t atones 
re movable* it is often possitole to store some of the tables tem— 



JPreliminary Arrangements 
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jpo^3,2T±X3^^ ^iOWQV'e3r, equipinent ±3 3tationar3r^ soxne othejr* 

Jtxxvist ts© 30U.gtit« It ixus.^?" to© p©3 3 it 5 l© to ©3coIi^n=^g^© Ol ^3 3 
^oom^ witli a-iiottiex* olas3 wHejre tlaeare ai 7 e inovat?!© cha-ir'S, oir 
ther*© xxx3.y t>© ovitdoojr space plus thie end of m. wide hall for- 
^oor pla^o Some schools have heeii. ahle to use near-by com^ 
munity halls and churches^ Ingerxuity added to the pioneer-ing 
spinit usually finds a spot. 



Needs fox- equipmento Ther-e ar-e only a few equipment r-e^ 
quix-e jnents otlrex- than the need for- play materials with which 
high school students can help^ One of these is a ohallchc and, 
cither- lange enough so that the teacher’ can use the top pox-tion 
and childr-en the lowen, on two oepar-ate hoands. 

How the equipment needs ane nret vanies gneatly with each 
sehooltt e^aniple, some schools have old tahles stoned away 

that oan he lowened to an appnopniate height fon children, 'wheneas 
anothen school will ash students and panents fon discanded cand 
tables that may be cut down^ Students carr ne^^cover the tables 
■when needed, choosing plain but gay colons* In some sohools, 
pennranent shelving is available j in others the use of sturdy 
bonces may be the answer. 

The toilet arrangements can be provided in more than one 
way. The ideal is a toilet space for the ohildron with facilities 
at the night height* However, a seotion of the girls* nest room 
can be set aside and anrangements made such as are often made 
in homes. For e^cample, a set of steps can he improvised so 
that children oar stand at a normal height vrash bowl to wash 
their hands* 



It is satisfaetory if there is a place where children can get 
their own drinlc of -water from the same arnangements that are 
used for washing hands, but it is better if the source of supply 
can be within the room* Cups and pitchers of water can be used 
no running water is available* *Tommy wants a dr inl c and the 
inore he can help himself the xnore Independent he become®. 



A place to install low hooks for the children ie important* 
This can either be a low molding on the w al l or a sixnply oon^ 
structed rack with hooks that can be screwed in for the purpose. 
Students are interested in observing how long It takes variou® 
chlldirerL to leam to hang their coate properly. EsTo^te on the 
following page that picture carcis have toeen placed «JOve the 
coats. Frinted on the card toelow each picture is the child’ s 
O incxe. 
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HajigLng A Coat 

A. student 3how^ the ohlXd txo'w' to hang hi3 oi* 
hei* coat so it wiU. stay on the hook* 



^^asis foiT" seiootirxg ’jpXa y i3CLatox*iaJLs» Ixx adcXition to the iar^ge^ 
ecinipxnont rxeeds jnst disenased^ the question is aXways naised hy 
the students as to what and whene pXay inateariaXs can be secured* 
Sach sohooX “wiXX have an individuaX answ'er to thxs question but 
there are some basic qualities or char act eristics to Xool» for in 
piny materials and some specific toys that meet these needs* 



Since play can be called the child's work because through it 
the child gets many of his early learnings and development, it is 
ixxiportant that play naate rials be selected to afford opportunity 
for growth and development and for specific learnings* Thus there 
needs to be included play materl^s for active play sudh as a small 
tricycle, a wagon, or a slide. tSee appendisc, page 5S for diagram 
-slide. > Flay materials that give sensory escoeriences ^ such as 

ERIC ^ ^ 
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siinple puzzles anci colorful pictures^ are rieedeci„ Tiue pla>^ 
materials ttaat give opportuxiity for creativity and self ^e:>cpreg - 
sion 3 such paper and crayons afford, are ixnportant^ Whi] 

children are amazing in the way they use their imagination to 



create something out of almost nothiiig, their im. agination and 
their dramatic play is helpod hy such items as pieces of colored 
cloth, easily availahle paper, bloclcs, and an old suitcase with a 
few clothes for ’* dress up’* in it» In addition, play material 
should recognize that playing with other children, social play 
perience , is aided hy certain play n^aterials such as houselccep = 
ing equipments 



Often one play material or toy will aid in many different areas* 
Thus **dreas up’* clothes can help with dramatic play and be an 
aid also for social play e^eperienoe^ 



PlantTing for space and equipment with the administr atox- ^ Any 
planning for space and equipment outside the home economics 
rooms is really a Joint project of the adminis^ t -atoj = the teacher 
and the students^ Since the administrator needs + be consulted 
about the allocation of any needed space or equxpinent, the teacher 
and administrator will want to get together to make some de — 
oisions„ For e3s:ample, such questions as these naay need answers: 

"What space on the school grounds could best be used for 
outdoor play when needed? 

What equipment such as drinking fountains and toilet 
facilities may be used? 

lA/here can large pieces of equipment be stored when not 
in use ? 



What plans can be made for acquiring play materials? 



CJften, showing the administrator already— formulated plans for 
finding or producing ine:^pensive equipment, such as submitting a 
list of play niaterials that can be secured from students and par- 
ents ’without cost, and being prepared ■with possible solutions to 
other problems involved ■w’iH avoid any feeling that the project is 
going to be esepensive and cause added "work for administrators* 



planning a Workable Frogram 

Here again as in space planning, the teacher alone can rarely 
make all the decisions. The problem usually must be solved by 
the administrator and the teacher. 



There are a few points in planning a school program to toe con— 
Qidered when a play school is to toe included. This is especially 
Q true if* the re is ordy one teacher available to direct the ^l^jr school, 
^ msTp' nxost often the case. 
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Flaruxlrag fox- the tijLxie of ^a.y ^ If a mor^ning schedule can he 
ar’^^ataged, it is iDOssihle to use a wiclear spread of ages resultii^g 
in SL ’wlcieir' ohoice of chilclar'en than if the afteT^noon houirs air*'^ 
used* The two and three yeax'-olds are still tahing long rests 
in the aftem^oon and the older children are accnstomed to at 
least a short rest® To include children of the younger age as 
well as the four and five year-olds n^alces for increased interest 
and important leamings* 

At least two oonsecutive periods need to he arranged and a 
longer period of time is desirahle if posslTDle^ The hour for 
starting in the morning needs to he coordinated with the hozne 
and school situation^ 



Using the alterna te -day plam E:^perience with play centers 
oper^^ed as a elaaa project points very clearly to the alternate^ 
day hasis as the plan that allo’ws the high school students to get 
the most out of ito Either Monday, Wednesday and Friday can 
he used with Tuesday and Thursday for evaluating what has al*- 
read^' heen done and planning for the ne^rt session, or if a tw'o — 
day— a— weeh schedule seems to fit the needs hetter, it is quite 
possihle to profitably use three days for such evaluation and 
planningo Those who report a play center operated daily over a 
short span of time find that the lack of e^eperienoe of high school 
students makes it d^ficult for them to participate well without 
the intermediate days for application of their learnings to the 
ne^rt day's work* For ei^ample, suppose the first day Itachel, 
age three, is in the group and in spite of her enthusiasm for the 
new experience, starts hitting some of the children when they 
get in her way* High school students are usually very unsympa- 
the tic with Rachel- They immediately think that something 
drastic should be done to her. The teacher may be able to ex- 
plain to a few, or show by example, that giving Rachel some 
more legitimate way to work off her feelings helps Rachel to 
stop hitting people® Ho^vever, this idea Is often so foreign to 
the observing group that they think that those in charge are 
"softies** until there is opportunity for discussion of the reasons 
for the method used* Furthermore, it is important that this and 
other methods used have opportunity for explanation so that Rachel 
can be consistently helped the next tinae® 

Still one more advantage of the alternate— day is noted when a 
meal is to be served the children by the same group that is ob- 
serving other days- Limits of time necessitate pre -preparation 
of food- 



Determini-nig the o vearaJLl length of +-• i foar obsei-va.t3llpn. There 
0 s no Qne_a.nswer to this question, bu ^-^operienoe o£ a goo^xnan^r 
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has shown that 

12 days) of obse: 

Iona to provide new experiences for the high school students. 
While even one day's observation is better than none, two 
weehs with six days of observation seem the very minimum to 
observe progress of children. 

In some cases, too, the point of view from which the stu- 
dents nre observing the children maJces a difference in the 
extent of time. For example, if the students are having a 
unit of Child Guidance, their Interest can be easily suatamed 
because they are considering many different problems of 
children. If the students are studying a unit in Relationships 
and are observing the children from the standpoint of how we 
get to be what we are, a study of personality, then a shorter 
inigtit; bring some worthwhile 

In 3 om^ ^oliool 3 tho time to b3 oon3ider3ci from the 

point of view of not onoro 3 .c>hing on other worthwhile ^xpori— 
onoes in the home eoonomiee progran^^ 
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Recruiting the Children 

Determining age group . A play center must have Ghildren, 
but bow to secure a group of them poses a question to many 
teachers. l^entlon has already been made of possible ages in 
relation to hours of play school, but there are other considera- 
tions beside the time of day that Influence decisions. 

Two and two-and-a-ha3f year-olds are very interesting to 
observe and offer learnings quite different from the older 
group. For example, learning what can he done to help chil 
dren cooperate when they have not yet mastered many words of 
the English language is challenging. It is true, however, the 
of facilities availahle and the maturity of the children in 
question may suggest that the older age group of three and four 
yea* — olds is better. A.lso, some two— year-olds are not ready 
for such a group experience as this. Nevertheless, If facilities 
eayirf the readiness of the children make it possible, Ghildren from 
two to five make the most ssttsfactory age group. 

Choosing individual children . In many commumties there will 
be many children available so that sonae basis for^fcholce wi^ 
have to be established in order to maintain fairness when all ^ 
cannot be taken. First, there is the matter of diSjrihution of 
ages. Whatever ages are decided upon, it is wise to see that 

Xoast fwo ohiXciareiiL of somewhat oompax^abXe age* To 
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have 4 1/2 old Jimmy line only one over three will not be 

good for Jimmy, nor will it offer opportTaziity enongh to study 
behavior oharacteristlcs of a given age^ 



^^nother basis for ehoioe is that of seouriny; normal ehildren, 
because it affords a better type of experier --c for high school 
students and because there is not sufficld=.^ time to be helpful to 
the little ^Jarys and Jimmy s who are handicapped by anything 
serious^ While high school students wiH oe sympathetic to such 
children, the goal of helping them, to enjoy children is more 
easily realized when a group is able to play normally** 



Xt is helpful to have the children at the point in their develop - 
nxent where they can oooperste in helping themselves establish 
good toilet routines* This, of course, does not mean that there 
will not be occasional accidents* 



The distribution between boys and girls is important, too^ in 
order that high school students may recognise how little difference 
there is between boys and girls of this age, as well as to see how . 

environment affects some of the differences that do exist* ^ 

instance, it is almost certain that at some time in this preschool j 

boys will spend some time playing with doHs« It is interest— i 

Ing for the high school students to see that the way such a situa- i 

tion is handled has something to do with further play iiabits. If j 

there vrere no boys, such problems ’W'ould not arise* It is less * 

ii::tiportant * however, to have an equal distribution of boys and j 

girls than to select ages that can play together* | 



To Include two children from a fanriily when they are of appro- 
priate age is often worthwhile because it gives the students a 
ohance xo study sibling relationsldps* It has the disadvantage, 
however, in small groups, of reducing the number of parents 
that students can see* 



Sometimes the basis for decision between tw“o children will be 
whether the parents will be cooperative, both in getting the chil- 
dren there on time and calling for them pronoLptly* It is not 
always possible to be sure of this beforehand, but a statement of 
suggestions to the parents regarding ■w'hat is expected of them 
frequently results in a child being eliminated by the parents them- 
selves* Sometimes, however, parents have to have an individual 
explanation of what their responsibilities are* For instance, a 
ohild had to be dropped in one school because anything and every- 
thing was allowed to interfere with the child*© attendance* On the 
other hand, another mother kept the scheduled hours entirelgf f ree 
of away^from— ho:me engagements so that she could xneet the needs 
Q the program at the ohservation center* ^Axiother mother never 
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left tLOine wlthoiat ttie proper person where she oonlci he 

found In GSLse of exnergency^ 

Flnciing the children ^ U'he younger brothers arid sisters and 
nieces and nephew^s of the high school students offer a fertile 
field for recruitments One difficulty which is sometimes en- 
countered AATith this plan is self — consciousness of the child in the 
presence of his own relative, or his tendency to want to go to 
him instead of playing w'ith the group. However, this can he 
worked out, and the hazards are often over — halanced hy keener 
interest on the part of the students. 

Far ent — teacher or gani^ ations of the elementary school, and 
teachers also offer a field for recruitment. fdarried aluinni of 
the school whose children are not yet in school and hence are not 
always in F. T. groups often are a source of children very in* 

tore sting to high school students, he cause the parents are not 
far from their own age. A,lm.ost every community has a cluh 
organisation that ’will fee interested in the project. 

The children of working mothers have to he taken, vrith caution. 

If there is another person in charge full time at home, it is pos* 
sihle to include children from such homes, hut provision should 
toe made for this person or one of the parents to come to the con- 
ferences of parents. 

T^ecid^ng who and ho~w i^aany shall he included in the nesct group 
of childreno T?here are different policies used in different schools 
for recruiting children for subsequent ofescrvatlon projects. Some 
schools use the plan of recruiting an entirely new group for each 
project, provided there Is a long list of applications. The chief 
argument for this rests in satisfying more parents in the coxn— 
munity who wish their children to have this experience. 

Another plan is to continue the group first assembled until 
they are of kindergarten age. The openings that occur are filled 
from a waiting list with whatever ages are needed. This plan 
gives opporturhty to watch children develop over an extended 
period of time. It also brings understanding of growth tooth to 
teaciier and student that is difficult to get froan. a constantly 
changing group. 

A third plmi keeps the children for more than one project, tout 
not necessarily until they are ready for kindergarten, perhaps 
for two or three projects, after which the opporturnty is given to 
other- children. In schools where this group otoseryation experi* 
once is availatole only once a year rather than each sehaester, 

Q this plan would toe no deferent from plan tvro, for at the eh-d of 



t'wo or a.t jmos'*; three observation sessions, the chij.cl wonici toe 
five. It is applicable, however, to larger schools where there 
is need for an observation project each semester. 
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Ttie numtoeir of efiildren to inoludLe la a <detoe.ta.tole queation^ 
for ttoe enawer ia d.ep>end.ent on seveira.1 sit\ae.tionB ^ If any gen 
eral statement oan be made about it^ ±t would, probably toe tbat 
the number baa to be large enough to afford a variety of 
perlenoea for the obaerving etudenta but at the aame time email 
enough so there will not be oonfusion and so that there can toe 
adequate euper vision^ JVEany eltu^^tione enter into the final de — 

cision« Thus the amount of space affects the number; whether 
the group is liholy to be regular in attendance or not; whether 
oUmatically or space- wise outdoor play is possible; the number 
in the observing group aU have bearing upon the number to be 
inoludedi. It must be remembered that with children this age 
and Especially where there are older children at home ^ there 
are of necessity some absences of children vrliich cann,ot be 
^.voided* Some schools plan to enroll a group larger by about 
two children than the size group they wish, thereby maintaining 
the desired size e^^cept on the rare occasions when all are pres- 
ent, Other schools plan to have some children^ the first on the 
vraiting list, ready to include "when it is apparent that a member 
of the group is going to be gone for some time, 

1^0 state nxent can be made as to v-^hat is the best plan, but 
since the observation groups are for the benefit of the students, 
the plan which gives the greatest opportunity for understanding 
^toiXdren and observing parent — child relationships is the one 
which needs to have first consideration. However, community 
situations cannot be Ignored, and sometimes one advantage must 
be saorlfioed to tahe care of another. 



Peoiding What the High School Students Do 

The group project of planning for bringing in children for ob 
servation provides many activities for the high school students 
to oarry out, "What are some of these"? 



iVTafee contacts with parents. Students can taU^ with parents 

- - - - .•« IT ^ M S 
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either in a. group meeting or IndlviduaJLly at their homes or over 
the telephone. In so doing the student wlU otoserve attitudes and 
practlGes of parents as weU. as secure facts regarding children 

which wm Increase their understanding of children. Stx^ents 

■vvlU be ahle to suggest to parents some of the essential ^nforn^- 
tlon such as what type of clothes children need to wear and what 
;ime to come. After contacts with parents, students often bring 
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wtixch dlsou33±ora ana. Xeannxng, In 

otlnoi* 'wox^aSj toy going io panents "witii aefinit^ ir^f'oi'mation 

to give ilnemi stiidents ax*o likely to come toaclc vritli questions 
orLOngto to carary on interesting aiscussion for soxne time. Here 
3 ome typieal questions ana conxa^.ents "wlnxcln stuaents kave 
toroughit toaek from parents^ 

* ' Tf you can get him to. eat, ao tell me how you ao it® 

*'John has tooen sueking his thumb reeentlyo I*a nice 
suggestions, ’* 

”J±m win toe a protolem to you, I*ve spairacea ana spanlcea 
hixn ana he goes right aheaa ana aoes as he pleases, ’* 

3 ^om= just th.es e t hr e e oommen.ts a class 'W'ou.ia. iz^e lau.n.oh.ea 
on a consiae ration of some feeaing problexns of ehiiaren, of un^ 
social toehaviors ana what might toe triea to reduce thena, ana of 
how to get Jim*s cooperation insteaa of the conauct wlnoh pu\,s 
him at oaas with the rest of the faxnily* 

Another fertile source of inforrnation atoout parents is the plan 
of having stuaents meet the parents at their oars or outsiae the 
school. In this way stuaents have the opportunity to get acquaintea 
with many of the parents ana observe such attituaes or practices 
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j_>lviciliig Respon sibilities 

A. student leader asks for volunteerii for -various 
responsltoilities. 
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as how the parent leaves the ohildj what cilreotxons parents give 
the child; whether the parents' attitudes make the child inore or 
less seGu.ar'e* 

Still ELnothejc' paarent oorxta.et by stxidents can result from tlie 
necessity of preparing and Ixanding out necessary directions to 
parents at the Toeginning and throughont the observation project- 
The following suggestions worked out originally hy one group of 
studeiats, and cx'itically evaluated SLnd modified by sutosequent 
classes, show's the type of directions that students might help 
develop* Of course, different setups will necessitate different 
inne thodSo 



Suggestio^_fOT_l^^^t^ 

The following suggestions, if observed by all parents, 
help greatly in the smooth runrdng of the observation 
projeet and help children adjust to a group of their O'wn 
age- 

h If your child feels insecure, stay with him a few 
minut e s , 

2» l^et ti^e eliild coiiie to xxieet ^rou at ttie do Or vrh.erx 
you come to take him home* 

3. It will be a help to us if your child does not bring 
gum or toys to school* 

4- If you do not plan to be home during the morning, 
leave word where you may be reached should an 
emergency arise* 

a* Be pronapt in cabdng for your child* 

6^ Notify us if you knovr a child is to be absent and 
indioate how many days he is likely to be away- 

7* If your child has a cold or other signs of illness, 
keep him or her at home* 

fox* t he day* s routine * Students can help plan for 
the arrangement of time within the period aU,otted for ob- 
servation* Such a schedule wiii vary depending upon whether 
the period is a two or three hour one, whether it is a morn- 
ing or afternoon session, and whether luncheon is served* 

The high school students can thliik through the various experi- 
ences the children will have within the scheduled time and how 
they can best be included* 

V- 

Suppose, for example^ the period is from 3:00 to 13x00 a. m. 

Q They wiU need to plan for a simple schedule such as this: 




Gr&etlirkg tlaes cl^ldren atad tl^eiar paz^eiats 
Health Inspeotlon 
Fr*ee play 

Group singing of a "Good Morning" or "Good After-noon" song 
JSTew^ oiarole 
Juioe time 
The story hour 

Group ^amee, free play^ or walJka auci field trips (A field 
trip at this age may he as simple as goiug out to gather 
fallen leaves in the fall) 

Luneheon <if served) 

Withd^n this schedule there will he many small prohlems to he 
solved^ What plan can he made for low hooha for coats and 
wraps? How can children he helped to find their own hoohs in- 
dependently? What will be the heat plan for health inspeGtion 
^nd what can the children do while they wait their turn for this ? 

Greeting the children and their parents ^ Greeting the dixl“ 
dren and parents requires such eonsideration as vrhat to do for 
both parent and child to malce the parting easier^ "W^ays of 
talcing care of messages from the pareixts must he planned^ 

Even though as much inforxnation as can he anticipated is given 
the parents^ there are always additional prohlems that nxust he 
handled from day to day« Here is a day* s sample^ ''Johnny has 
his handlcer ehief pinned in his trouser podcete " ' ' 3VIary ate so 

much hrealrfast she may not he hungry for lunch, " "l^hat two 
year-old Gayle is trying to teH you about is a picnic she vrent to 
the night before which Impressed her deeply® " One parent 
wants to see who "^iary Eou" is because Icicle taHced about her 
all evening, A^nother ’wants to Icnow who "Gene" Is because her 
four— year old said he could "beat "'"lene up® " 

The students also have to learn how to handle such situations 
as the mother who forgets and starts to talk about her child 
before him^ or the parent vrho tallcs baby talk to her child. The 
students can make good use of role— playing to develop such a 
point® 

IVlakiiig the heaith inspeotion® Health inspeetion requires 
planniirig both to^ get necessary information and to devise ways of 
applying it® "When the children have said "good-bye" to parents, 
they are ready for the first part of the routine, which checks 
their health® A.n esccellent experience in health education rc“ 
3 ults if there is a' school nurse who can help a oommittee or 
small group learn to make the inspection, ■^seeing what points 
relating to heaith can be made with the children's cooperation. 
This com^oittee can train other comnrLttees as the need arises. 
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Thex'e will toe pr'Otolexn^ to tetllc ovear witH tile parents, snoli as 
finding out wlnat contagious diseases tlie ctoild lias toad, wtoettoer 
ttoere are torottoere or sisters In sctoool, if ttoe clilld lias aller- 
gies ttoat could foe mlstalcen for a cold and to wtoat toe is allergic, 
aiid informing parents of procedure in case iiealtto inspection 
re^^eals any difficulties 



All ctoxldren cannot toe ctoectoed at once, so provision must toe 
made for activities for t too so who are awaiting their turm Ttoe 
ctoildren learn quicM.y that ttoey are not ready to play witto the 
rest of the group until they have toad health inape ction« Waiting 
witto another child is often ttoe source of a developing friendstoxp 
that is enjoyed when toaci^ witto ttoe others to play. 

Protoatoly one of ttoe most significant ideas gained toy ttoe high 
school students from this toealtto ctoeclc is that ttoere are ways of 
gaining cooperation from ctoildren ttoat can toe tried "when ttoey 
must toe examined. Ttoey are often surprised to find how mucto 
ttoe clilldren can participate. 

Supervising free play. Since ctoildren at this age ac quire so 
many of their learnings frona ttoe play wtoioto they follow of their 
own free will, it is important that a good share of thair time in 
a group toe devoted to this purpose. This is sometimes difficult 




for' IrLgh school studcnte to uridez-atand^ alnee they think xn terms 
of entertaining ohildren- Tills free play timOj too, is the hest 
opportiinity for the students to see the characteristics and stages 
of development of each child,. 

Fatricia uses the peg boards sorting her colors and making 
a simple design at three years of age^ whereas Tois, the same 
age^ puts the pegs in 'ivith no concern for color. Observing 
jhis helps students see that children three years old enjoy the 
peg board, though they may use it in different ways. Watolxing 
Joan*s independent drawings shows the students that Joan has 
talent in drawing beyond many of her age. ate hi ng what Johmxj 

does with the train he has chosen from the toy cupboard, ways 
that Timmy uses the slide, and Hortense^s interest in the books 
on the table, reveal characteristics which would not be as clearly 
defined if the play were set for the children by the adults. Nor at 
this age would the child make as rapid development if he were not 
allowed freedom, to pursue his individual interests. So, free 

plsLy** is what it means no interference e^ccept when a child has 

to be helped to get or give a fair deal C sharing), or when there is 
danger of any sort. 



Helping with group singing. Children of preschool age enjoy 
singing* High school students interested in music are almost 
always present. They can lead in the singing and other nausica.i 
activities, often much better than the teacher. 

Good JMornlng Song 
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1. Good rdorn-ing to yotij Good Morn-lng to youl 

2, Good Mom— iiag to youj Good Mom— ing to you' 
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1. Oh, this is the way to start a new 

In work, or in play, a beau- ti-ful 



day. 

day. 



j I J | ^J j t^ p 



1. We're all in our places, with sunshiny faces, 

2, W^hat ever the weather, we'll make it to-gether. 



J I J J .. A . I E ^ 
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The g^oup singing in the eanly houns of the day*s sehecivilQ 
offers an opportunity for the children to get together after the 
health inspection and free play, J£ there are new children their 
names can be told at this time and any necessary directions can 
he given them while they are quiet and in a position to listen. 

The *^Good Pilorning” song on the px^evious page one that the 
children enjoy and can he sung easily without the u&e Oi a piano. 

(See page 69 of appendix for other approprie e songs J 

Leading the news circle. The news circle bears very little 
reeemhlance in its news to the first page of a daily paper^ hut it 
is nevertheless a means of communicating Information between 
children Euid between children and adults. It is an opportunity to 
them new experienee with all sorts of materials, as well && 
offering the chance for them to report the happenings from their 
own experienca, chief iy from their homes. 




3Mews Olrole or Story Hour 

The children are grouped around the table so that all 
can see the chiclcens brought for the news circle. 



To hold the interest of children this age requires a. topic for 
conversation understood hy all chlldron. Here^ are some of the 
news circle events that have furniahed satisfactory *’news** to 
discuss; * 




What we had for hrealrfast 
What I saw on the way to school 
A new hoy in the group 
A puppyh ^tten, or rabbit 







^ iTiagnet 

A tuirtle 

Bijrd.s in a cage 

F^lanting grass 

IVIakiag ice cream 

How to carry yoar cHair 

A bowl o£ golcifisii 

A student can be assigned to assemble tbe illustrative ma- 
terial ai:id present tbe topic to the children for their questions 
and comments, (A. more detailed list of special activities appro — 
pj^tate to oreschool age children is given in the appendi^^ page 5 0, y 

Very frequently the drawing which goes on at the tables during 
the free time that follows the news circle reflects the news of the 
morning. Ama^^ing pictures of fish and aainrials come from the 
erayons, Frequently^ this is the beat evidence obtained that the 
news circle was of interest to the children. 

Conducting .juice time and finger games . This another part 
of the schedule which gives the eternally active youngster a chanec 
to calm down and rest- It is not difficult to get cooperation on 
this frorn most of the cliildren after the first day. Any signs of 
approaohing Juice are hailed by mass action toward the appointed 
spot. Here is also an opportunity for participation by the chil^ 
drem fo^ they can do much of the serving if conditions appro- 
priate for children are observed, 

learning for the high school students reached through this 
experience is that children of these ages cannot be expected to 
^it and do nothing. A solution, of course, is to provide a coop- 
erative activity which Iceeps them busy while waiting for all to be 
served. One such activity is a finger or table game. At the 
table with a high school student to help them the children will he- 
come intent on the game while the stragglers are being rounded 
up. Samples of finger games follow- <For further finger games 
see appendix, page 62. ) 

L-itt:^ ea^t 

Little Robin Red Breast eat upon a rail 

(two first fingers placed end to end to form rail) 

Niddle Noddle went his head 
(head goes up and down) 

Wiggle Waggle went his tall 

(head goes from side to side) 
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Five Little Soldieirs 



Five little soldiera standing in a now (Iiands ontspneaci) 

Thinee stood stnaigiit and two stood so (tiinee fingens np, 
two toent oven) 

A-long eame the gerienal (use thumb of othen hand) and 
what do y'Ou thinlc? 

Those two little aoldiens jumped quick as a winlc^ 

(spoken napidly at same time straighten the two bent 
fingers ) 

With the relative quiet that prevails at this point it is eas^r 
for the children to listen to directions and to make choleea of 

the tasks with whioh they can help passing the napkins, paas^ 

ing the juice, and gathering the napkins and cups after uae« 

If some arc delayed in finiahing their juice, another finger 
game can be played* 

The amount of participation possible for the children depends 
in part on the type of equipment uaed* For example, sherbet 
cups with handles which are low are easy for children to carry 
on a tray* A pan with sides such aa that used for layer cake ia 
approT.riate for use by this age for passing juice* 

IDirecting the story hour or game* The story hour or game 
is like the ne^s eircle, another opportunity for the whole gro^ip 
to participate. Stories for this age have to be simple and short. 
An individual child may sit with an adult while being read to for 
some time, but group interest is not auBtained for many min-- 
utes* 3toriea which hold interest best are those with w^hich the 
children are familiar, those which tell of everyday happenings 
ones which might be true and those in which the children can 
have s ome participation. 3uch stories as The Three Bears, 

Feter Rabbit, The aingerbread Man, The Three Little Figs, 

The Little Train That Could, are favorites. Btories of children 
this age, centered around a trip on a train, a picnic, a walk 
with Daddy, are a source of great interest when the plot does not 
go beyond the sixnple happenings on these occasions® 

Games at this age offer a chance for group participation and 
much fun for the children. But the games inust be kept within the 
under standing of small children* It is not yet the age for com- 
petitive games* Those games in which each child can participate 
or in which each child can be a leader In turn aFC appropriate for 
these years. Dramatization of some of the nursery rhymes offer 
such opportunity. These are some the children enjoys 
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'’Here We Go * Round the Buati'* 

” jaolc Be Nlmhle^- 
’’The Little Miee” 

’’Ring AarourLci a PLooy^’ 

”1 But iS/ly Little Boot In'^ 



o 
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"Jaclfi. Be INTlznble” gives opportunity for eacla chllcd to talce 
turns jumping over the canellestick at the appropriate point in 
the verse which all are singing. “The Little 3VIice“ in a similar 
way gives a chance to one chUd after the other to be the big 
aray cat” that goes after the little mice, taut in ttals game every- 
one actively puarticioate^ wtienever the ” oxd gruy comes 

along. ”1 Put IS^y Little Foot In” means action for everyone with 
no child, playing a leading role. In all these games there is 
rh 5 rthm so much enjoyed tay this age. 

Cither games w^hich children can enjoy dramatizing in smaller 
groups Include ”Jaalc and Jill Went Up the Hill“, in which the 
g^ide may toe the hill and the pails from the sand pile used to 
"fetch the water", and also "Humpty Dumpty" who can sit on a 
table for a wall. (For list of games see appendlsc, page S6. ) 

Preparing and serving lun cheon. Serving luncheon is an ac- 
tiyity wlrLch tarings many learnings to the students who prepare 
luncheon and ohserve the children eating It. Ohservatlon 
projects can toe worthwhile without tins activity, but the prepara- 
tion and serving of even one meal enriches the experiences of the 
students. Through it they learn what can be expected in the way 
of eating habits at this age. They find out some of the eating 
problems that are baffling to parents, and they learn what points 
In preparation of food are important in helping children to ©at 
■well and how ways of serving food can influence acceptance or 
rejection of foods. Some school groups serve just one meal 
during the entire project. Others serve one each week or one 
each day for a short period of time In order that students may 
see the pattern of the chlldren*s eating better than one day would 
show. If the sessions are In the aftemoon, it may be poss^mle 
for the children to come early to attend a luncheon on one day. 

Even though this is a worthwhile experience, it is difficult to 
carry It out in a one-teacher department unless there is a cafe 
foria or school lunch from which the food can be obtained. 
Occasionally teachers in one— teacheis- departments have worked 
out a plan by having a class that Is working with meal prepara 
tlon prepare some of the food in advance and get the last-minute 
preparation food from the cafeteria. ^ 

is a second teacher in the department the preparation 
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of the meal Is often carried on toy an entirely different group 
from the one worlclng with other activities. For example^ one 
l^gh school lets the 9th grade girls pi'epare the lunches as a 
part Of their work with food preparation and serving meals. 

Since it is a, s-eepon; mucli. sought it has to he passea 

around when there Is more than one class thai can do it. In 
another school the high school student plans with the cafeteria 
manager for preparation of food in the cafeteria, then the chil 
dren are served this food in their own play room by students 
from the ohser-^ing groups*. 

Whatever method is used for providing the food it makes for 
many more learnings if some of the students in other home eco- 
nomic's classes can arrange to watch the cliildren eat and report 
back to their class. Teachers who use this observation and re- 
porting plan for the food units state that reaching the student goal 
of "understanding some ways of helping children to eat is much 
easier than when there is no project to watch. Serving some 
meals to children gives a much better picture of the whole child 
than would otherwise he possible, for eating often reveals prob 
lems the parents are facing and trying to solve. 



Assembling Play and Other klaterials 

Wlillc arranging for space and planning for large equipment 
may have to be the work of the teacher and admlnletr ator 
assembling of play and other materials can be participated in y 
students. Given the opportunity, students ^vill see the questions 
that need answering. These are some typical problems: 

"What do children of preschool age like to do when they are 
free to play? 

■What sort of toys are appropriate? 

■What toys should be omitted? 

"What equipment is needed for health inspection? 

■What materials are needed for juice time ? 

Mow and where can the toys be stored? 



What do childre n two to five like to do in their spare tiipe? 
Xt does not take long for high school students to recall their ex 
pQ^Xences with younger brothers and sisters, their nieces, 
nephews and neighbors and list what the youngsters like to do. 



**use era.yoris*’ 
"cUmb up and down" 



wiXH 3 maLll caars they ca-n pilot a.aro\ir».d the floor 

or grourxci^’ 

’^listen to stories’’ 

*'go up and clown slides'* 

•*u. 3 e pounding toys and peg hoards'* 

'’watoh people at worlc'* 

"ride a te eter "^totter ’ ' 

^listen to reoords" 

binding out w^hat they lihe to do leads easily o the ne^^it 
quo stion» 



Wtiat sort of toys are a.ppprooria.te ? A. ’’window shop|3i.r^’ ' t^ip 
to tHe local v^nciors of toys will give tlie students a taasis for dis 
cussion of play Tnaterials to assemble as well as those to avoid, 
or laclclng this opportunity, an eschibit of toys can be used. They 
will quickly see from actual observation those toys with which 
children can do something such as a pounding toy, a peg board, 
o rayons, blocks, j.n contrast with those that offer no opportunity 
tor activity. They will also see those to be avoided for safety 
reasons, such as sharp-edged toys, toys whicH shed their paint, 
and those with parts easily pulled off and put in the mouth. T ey 
will also note those toys easily broken. Some groups will be 
much Interested In making a toy like a spool board or dressing 
a doli with clothes that will come off, 

From the eacperience of looking at toys through window shop- 
ptrig or from an exhibit the students can determine some criteria 
for selecting equipncient and toys, such as i 

H>ur ability . ‘ \ 

At't!C*aLotlve ixx uppo aLjraLnoe Cohlldaren enjoy barigixt colox's) 

Busily oleuned 

Light onouglL in weight for* ohildren to car^y oar move 

Seulod to eh±ld*3 si^e _ » \ 

Sufe Cfxr&G farom sharp edge3j. painted with non—tos^ie paint) 

Easily used with little adult guidanee 

XT toys are already provided, planning for the seleetion of one 
new toy win bring inany of these learnings to the new group of 
students as they evaluate the sueoess of the toys already there ^ 

li3t of equipment and play nxaterials Is inoluded In the appen- 

dl:5£, page T^* > 

"What ma terials are needed for health inspeotion? The need 
for health inspection will vary, Nurses or doctors may have 
special suggestions to make, but a very simple set of equipment 
^“cr a group of about ten children would include* 

mc.B 






X email fir3t aid kit 

1 paoksLge of atjeorbexit GOtton 
3 Gotton swab containers 

2 glasses 

2 small waste corxtairiers 

1 large tray 

green soap 

tongue depressers 

1 f lashliglit 

JMany of tliese items ean be assembled by tbe students from 
tbings av^ailable at borne and at scbool. 



Wbat x3 a good setting fo r luico time 2 Tbe sucoess of JuiGe 
time Is partly a matter of tbe way tbe needed m.aterials are se- 
leoted and aaa©mbled„ Some of tbe problems for tbe students 
to solve are i 



Wbat kind of juioe is to be served? 

How mucb to eaeh cbild 7 

"What cups or pitchers are to be used? 

How many trays^ are needed? 

How plan for use of paper napkins^ including the children's 
distribution of them? 

How to dispose of trash? 
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Juice Tinxe 

The Ghiidren bring their chairs to the table and wait 
until everyone is served before drinking their juice. 
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How can to ys tae stored? There imaat be plans for clT^llciren to 
store the toys easily if they are eacpected to help in putting them 
away. Orange crates, cartons, and open tooolc she lyes all have 
possibilities and students can plan for this storage in terms of 
toys to be housed and how children may loaow what toys belong 
in certain spots. This is a chance for students to use thel*- crea- 
tivity as they plan for colors, pictures and other means of intex*- 
pireting to the clnilciren the place to store toyB« 



Flanraing for Dlvisiori of Re spori^ihllitie s 

Who is going to do what? The project will be successful only 
as responsibilities are clearly clefineci and acoepteci^ The learn- 
ing goals of high school students will be achiev^ed only if there is 
miic^ participation on their part^ So the answer to this cixn-stion 
is significant for both the children and the high school students^ 

Some help from stud ents is needed ^ There are rnany nxanage — 
xnent problexns in an obser\ration project that relate to heeping 
it going smoothly. Students can plan for and help with many of 
them. In order to give this help through which they will gain 
TYi ^ *^y new^ learnings they can thmlc through^ "with the experience 
of the teacher to aid tlicm^ ^vhat Hit respoiislbilxtx^^ n ':^re that 
teacher and students must carry. These will naturally vary with 
each school and physical setup but some listing of responsibill’' 
ties as the following shows needs to be cared for in one schoolo 

Chalkboard notes — 

Clhalkboard note copier 

List on bosurd names of 

children present - 

Greet parents — 

Hang and distribute wraps 

Toilet, drinks and hand washing - 

Health and safety inanager ^ — — 

Toy closet and record player — — 

Toy cabinets . 

Door guard — 

Inside Flay Areas 



Drawing table 



Clav taoie 
Book tnble 




Tov and ^ame table 




Easels #1 




#2 
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Flay hoase 

SUde 

Blocks 



Hotiby houses 

Chxldirein* s ohalklDoaard 



Outsido Flay An^e a.3 



C limb — ar* ou nd 
T e e X" — t o tt ^ 17 

Saxid Ido^ 



Trioyol^^ and wagon.3 



!M!iis±G 

Ne'ws circle 

Story 

Game 



Garonp A.otxv'itie s 

1st Pety Chm 2nd Day Chm 3rd Pa.y CliirL 



Aler-tnesa to what children are doing Is Importarit 
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Eaoh. 

student^ for escample, can be Responsible for watcbing a particu- 
lar cbild so tbat every cblld is lander observation. Since tbere 
Q^re Tj-siiaHy xxiox^e students tlxaja cliildren this moans th.at eacli 
child would often have more than one observer^ thereby aasuring 
continuous vfatehing in case one of the students is absent or 
otherwise unable to follow a given chdld. 

There are often some children who for one reason or another 
need close observation, For escample^ when a mother wants to 
Icnow how" much Joan suolcs her thumb in school someone must 
tahe responsibility for this report to the mother. Or if another 
xnother is arocious to hnow how much, if any, Davy is tallcing, 
someone can be delegated to this task, 

Sometimes the class Itself is concerned with how a procedure 
i 3 worldL^g out with a given child, as for instance, how he is 
cooperating under a new reginae of no pressure to do a particular 
thing. Unless there is a special plan for watching this, there 
may he little to report to the group when they meet ne^, 

A. schedule of activities must be planned. It, too, is a part of 
the organisation, J£ the children are to be there for three hours, 
the schedule will be deferent from what It would be with a two - 
hour period, ^The f olio vying schedule suggests ho vr activities 
were related to tinae an one school. Clnldren lilce routine so this 
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solT.eciij.le is the sa.itie eacli day except fox' v^ariations in the gen=- 
eral school pjr ogiranj. whiclT might necessitate changes* Thus 
If school perc-iods are shortened for assemblies or other needs 
it may be necessary to put such an activity as the new-e circle, 
at a different period of the day* 



Suggested Schedule 

10 : 3 O a* m* 

Finger play 
Juic e 



9 :20 a* m* 

Arrange room 
Greet children 
Tahe off wraps 
Fut on narne tags 
Health inspection 
Take roll 
Free play 

9 : 50 a. m. 

Activity period 

Story ^ ^usic^ news 
circle^ games 
Special activitieB 

10 :00 a. m. 

Art period 

Fainting at easel, 
Guttings Fasting, 
Drawing with erayons, 
F inge r p ainting, C lay 



lO i45 a* m* 

Activity period 

Story, music, - news 
circle, games 
Special activities 

11^00 a. m* 

Hemove name tags 
Fut on wraps 
Outdoor play 
R.e arrange room 



liil5 a* m. 

Children go home 



A very useful method of keeping track of what is going on 
for both parents and students is that of chalkboard notes* It 
Is a form of teaching for the students which is possible to carry 
on during the time the children are there, when talWjrg to high 
school students about the children would be impossible* It is 
also importsuit when talking of any sort must he kept to a mini-- 
mum to assure enough q^uiet to hear the children and to les sen 
the confusion. The teacher, or the directors, or students at the 
suggestion of the teacher, write on the board their observations, 
comments or directions* Some student becomes responsible 
for copying the notes so they will be available as ^^basis for 
discussion later. This is particularly useful whan more than 
one class is participating in the project at^ different times. 

Each group can then see what has happened throughout the en* 
tire day. It also enables students to sea what is going on during 
the class hour at points in the room where they cannot see or 

% 
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hiear the ehildi-en. The students plan how to handle tliGSc notes 
to make them most iiseful to class memtoens and to panents^ 
They will find diff extent ways to make such notes useful^ For 
e^^ample, one group starred the items they thought should ha\''^c 
priority in discus sion» Another group where a class typist 
could make enough copies for one to each two students, pre^ 
ferred the students reviewing them and. raising ciuestions« 



JNfotes 3-ike these might appear on the board: 



Notes on Observation of Qhildren — October IBth 








( Note — ^ The comments in parenthesis after the note sug- 
gests how these observations can be a springboard for 
important learnings^ The comments following the notes 
gives further explanation of their use. ) 

1* ’*Xhie is Mary C's first day. She seems to be adjust- 
ing easily to the group* 

2. ’^You can tell that Michael, Jimmy and Fthoda Oawn have 
been here before. They know the routine. ** (Children 
tills age enjoy routine. ) 

3. "It took Johnny ELyaxi a while to let his name foe pinned 
on him. We didn't insist at first. Later we told him 
the big boys and girls didn* t know who he was until 
his name was om Now, no trouble. " (A simple ex- 
planation often helps o ) 

4. "Davis is a bit insecure without any of the adults 
whom he sees so much at home, and also because he 
is not accustomed to children his own age, but he is 
gaining security with each hour. 'Watch for some 
evidences of this. ** (Report to the class any evidence 
noted. ) 

5. *'Gary needs to foe handled consistently. R we decide he 
should not throw things across the room as he did re^^ 
cently, we should see that he does not get by with it one 
time and be punished for it another. " 

6. "Lois does not -stay put* for the story very long but 

remember she is ony 2 years old. Her span of atten- 
tion is very short at this age. " ^ 

7 ^ "Gary knew perfectly well what he should do during the 
story. He needs to learn to let others enjoy the story 
even if he is not interested* " (It is not too early to . 
start teaching him oonside ration of others. ) 

8. "Jimmy's mother says any discipHne we can 

Jimnay will be appreciated. *He has such tantrufais at 
home, * Let's discuss tomorrow what we can do to 
help Jimmy and his naother. " 
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9. 

lO, 

IX 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24 . 







“Will Susa.n Jones (etndent) please offez- Diane a kleene^^ 
“Thie “KTok-Out Baneh* is a veny popular toy. Can you 
figure why?" 

“The mothers can't understand how we Iceep the ehildren 
sitting still so long while health inspection is goxng on^ 
such as inspection for rash. How would you answer 
them?*' 

“It is better for June (aged 2) that only one person at a 
time handle a situation with her^ Why?" 

"Notice the happy expression on Dlarme'a face. She is 
alrnost laughing all the time. What does that happy ex- 
pression tell us?" 

"Jimmy’s tears were over a picture he had brought 
from home which we didn't hnow was supposed to he 
returned. We feel differently toward him now that we 
know why the tears. " (Trying to find out what the 
child is feeling is important. > 

"Notice how"Su 2 ;ie gets attention from older people by 
going to them to get her shoes tied. "Watch to see why 
they come untied so often. 

"The bell will ring five minutes earlier today. 

"The teacher has put a note in unhappy Jean R's coat and 
asked her to be postman and give it to her mother. 

(Getting children interested in doing something ia a 
great help toward their forgetting their troubles. ) 

”You see Iviark. D is ready and willing to 'show off ^ 

Your laughing at him started the exhibit with the 
tricycle which wc deplore. " (We laugh with childran 
but niver at them. ) 

"Sharon G, 4 yra- 8 mos^ ^ Is inviting Sharon C, 4 yrs. 

11 mos. , to her birthday party in July^ four months 
ahead. " (This ia a little previous but it serves to 

how important birthdays are to children. lA^hy ? ) 
"Ronald D (4-6) says he doesn't want to play in the sand 
because his mother doesn't want him to get his new 
shirt dirty. " (Alibiing can start very early. ) 

"Lee M (3-2) is getting too much attention. " (This can 
promote self — conBciouaness if we are not careful.) 

“Karin K C3 — lO) came in, as usual tallcing fast, tellii 
us she has new saddle oxfords. (Shoes seem to mean 
a great deal to many cliildren of all ages. ) 

"We have to keep showing the children how to play in- 
stead of saying, 'No*. (We need to learn to make use of 
thm positive in place of the negative when it is possible. ) 
"Anthony W (0-0) said that he is five years old and why 
don't we put his age on his name tag as 'five'. It is^ 

•four’ on the tag and we wonder how he knew it. (Children 
want and need recognitiori. They are also very observing.) 
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25. '’Alan r> (2 yeai-s) insists on pulling tho wagon by lii my- 
self ^ even tbough He Has a big load^ " (The pusH fon 
independanee is tHenee Let’s give-' it a ehance to grow 
wHeii posaible^ ) 

2 6. *'THe iiTTpiilse to knocH down a block tower can be very 
strong and tiTay create Hostility in tlie cHild wHo built 
it« " (Is tlH-s a place wHere adult supervision is needed?) 

27. ”Our 4 year-olds are acting tHeir age. THey’re noisy^ 
boisterous and tHoroughly enjoying eacH otHer in a chase . 
Tf things get too rough we will have our group activity to 
calm them. (This behavior stax-ta the thinking on what is 
normal behavior at different ages. ) 

28. ’’Michael B (4-3) wants another carrot sandwich. Alatx D 
<2 years) beat him to the e^ctra sandwich. ” (This can be 
a springboard to finding out what children enjoy eating. ) 

29. ’’Ricky R (4-3) tlxirxks his gingerbread boy so funny he 
wants to call lilm Rod Skelton. ” (Children's interests and 
humor are often revealed through their play. ) 

30. ’’Notice how the children enjoy tearing paper into shapes. 
No need for scissors and much safer. ” (Notice what 
simple things entertain children and give them oppor- 
tunity to learn, too. ) 

31. ’’Johnny M (4-10) and Ricky R (4-3) were whispering to = 
gether as I came by. Ricky said, ’We’re having a talk- 
over’. ” (Not a bad name for itl) 



The chalkboard notes can pro mote important learnings. The 
student copying the rxotea to be typed assumes responsibility for 
omitting such items as No. 16, and maybe No. 9 also, depending 
upon whether there needs to be any concern about this nxatter 
with Susan. In this way notes can be shortened- 



The notes on the board Bhould do for the high school stxident 
what any worthwhile class e^eperience does — namely, provide 
learninge. It is importarit, tlierefore, that statements put on 
the board be as meaningful as possible, either in helping stu- 
dents to understand the reasons for what is happening at the 
time, or in stimulating further thinking in and out of class. The 
notes can help students enjoy children through pointing up amus- 
ing incidents which might otherwise be miased, as Ricky R and 
his gingerbread boy (No. 29) and Johnny M (No. 31). They 
serve further to call attention to eor a action which all may not 
have been able to hear or see, or in reminding students of ouea- 
tions they want to ask when there is opportunity. 



M aking use of notes In stimulatmg further leanxlngg . 
common experiences which come to the students through the 
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notes offer iTiuch opportorilty to thinJ^ f^. 3 rther about so^e of the 
situations noted. Other ways of gaining cooperation, for 
ample, will develop out of the comment on Johnny R, 
when hls cooperation was secured by giving him a simple ex 
plana-tion^ 



The situation with Davia (No. 4) helps the group to realize 
that some of the apparently unsocial beJiavlors of children are 
due to insecurity. They see also som^ of the ways children 
act who are feeling secure, such as joining the children rather 
than clinging to adults, and. finally a consideration of what is 
done that develops security or insecurity. 



Lois, who did not ’’stay put”. Is a good introduction to the 
fact that children's characteristics differ with the age and that 
we have to use methods appropriate to their ages. 



Gary (No. 5) affords an example of the fact that training in 
consideration of other people can start early. Students can 

ihildren to act in consi4®i^Bt® ways in 



find opportunities for ol 
other situatiorLS- 



Helping high school students realize the importance of 
finding out why children are acting as they are is possible as a 
result of Jimmy's tears over hls picture (No. 14). It also illus 
trates the fact that most children's activities are purposeful, 
and that we need only be wise enough to find out what their 
purposes are. Furthermore, the high school student can see 
from Jimmy's situation that we have to watch not only what 
children are doing but what they are thlnhin g and feeling as 
well* 



Susie (No. 15) atid her shoe laces reveals an interesting 
point for class discussion. How Susie tried to gain attenHon by 
untying her shoe laces raised other related questions. _ At 
wh^ age can children learn to tie their own laces? How can 

you tie laces so they don't conae undone?” 



r-,ood and noor qualities of chalktaoard notes. For instance, 
there is the matter of coverage. If there are twelve children 
in the play school, it is Important that not Just a few be men 
tionedf but all come in for their share of 

will be justly disappointed if no mention is made of tl^ir child 

even if that fact impHes a very i stude^t^" 

since aU children are being observed 

the students need help in thinking about the particular children 
each ia watotiing amd. on whom they reporting. 
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Teac Idlin g TeohniqLie 

The student director is writing on the board to call 
the attention of the class to something significant that 
has happened among the children^ The girl on the 
3 :*lght will record the notes for future reference- 



Another point to remember in malcing comments on the 
board is to heap one*s own personal feeling out of the state-- 
ment- A high school student wanting to help one teacher 
wrote the following: '*1 thinh Andy is acting like a little 
cievil^ If Andy Is acting in unacceptable ways^ what he is 
doing needs to be indicated rather than how we feel about him. 

Notes, too., need to be meaningful- Compare the following- 



*'lTotice how Sharon sits- " v^ersus "Notice how quietly 

Sharon site, ” ^ 

"We kept our promise to Barney. " versus "We kept our 
promise to Barney that he would have his turn with 
the wagon after jimmy had his turn- 

In each of the second statements above there are learnings 
even for those who did not happen to see the children at the 
time mentioned. 



Good notes also should cover a variety of interests. 
stance, if many notes are concerned with the childreip sharing 
their toys^ to the exclusion of comments about other eharacter- 
^'ntlca^ the discussion which the notes provoke with parents an 
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students lose tlie rich.ness that it is possifole to attain^ Notes 
need also to deal witli differ'ent ages^ Jl'oun yeai'-olds are so 
very active and able to start so mucb play that they often di = 
ver^t attention froxn the yotinger clTlldren. who can^ nc verthele ss ^ 
provide equal inter^est to the observer^ 

The teacher does not always have tiine to wt'ite tlie notes on 
the board. ^ but she can usually indie ate to a student the comment 
that she would lihe noted. Students can be encouraged to sug = 
gest items of interest for the boards In the long run a few 
nreaningful notes ar*e far better thaxi many notes that are not 
discriicninatingly worded^ 

Shall there be studen t director's ? Eicperienoe has shown 
that placing re^ijo risibility on a rotating student ’'director" and 
"assistant director" frees the teacher for other necessary 
duties and gives the students excellent e3cpericncc„ The ehil“ 
dren soon learn to turn to these "directors’' with their prob = 
lem.s^ A weeR is often a good terni for the "directors" when 
the group of children meet three times a weeR^ 

What responsibilities for the directors? The e^act re- 
spon^ibTiities have to be worRed out In terms of the particu- 
lar situation, but some of the responsibilities frequently 
carried are suggested here: 

Appointing those who will enroll the children 

Deciding who shall taRe charge of activities planned for 
the children 

Determining which high school students will be responsible 
for observing carefully different children 

;plannir.ig for help on any situations needing organisation^ 
such as getting children ready for luncheon 



It can be seen from the above r Bsponsibilitiea that the 
student directors are worRing with management in that they 
are maRing decisions rather than doing the worR Involved. 
They can learn from these experiences that sound decisions 
are made only after facing the considerations involved^ Thus, 
in determining which high school students will be responsible 
for carefully observing different children, they will have to 
consider which students have good attendance records, which 
ages of children appeal to certain students so they will enjoy 
observing them, and other relevant factors. 

Children must be enrolled . This responsibility requires 
some planning ahead to thinR of the information needed about 
the children and how it can best be seeured. There may need 
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to be a simple enrollment blank almllar to tbe one below, Oa 
wbioh essential information can be given* Eaeli .school will 
have deferent needs. 

Enrollment Ch^^^i^f^^th^Ob^^va^on^^roJ^t^ 



Name Of Child 

Age: Veara ~ ~ Months Birthday 

Name of Parents - 

Address 

Name and telephone number of person to reach in ease of 

emergency 

Special needs . If your e hi id is allergic to any food or needs 
other special assistance, list here: 



In a small town there ia less need to know whom tc> contact 
in an emergency than In a large center. Knowing the chil- 
dren's birthdays is helpful for activity planning. Various other 
questions can be considered by the high school students, such 
aa other children in the family, communicable diseases the 
child has had, and a suitable blank can be drawn up. Students 
who can type cnn make up an attendance blaikk which students 
can check each day. 

Oroup activities must be planned. Since this is the first e^c- 
perience for many students in working with groups of small 
children, it is important for a smooth- running program that 
the activities be planned beforehand. The directors with help 
from the teacher can lead in this planning. For e^cample, the 
stories to be told must be selected, suitable games planned 
carefully, and other play activities which will provide new e:>c- 
perienees for the children considered. How all these group 
activities will be handled needs to be thought through and 
responsibility eenfei'ed* 

Sometimes a child is promised a turn for '-next time” and 
someone must see that these promises are kept ^ the child 
is to feel secure. With a group of ten to twelve children there 
are resoonsibilitie s for three or more high school atudente in 
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Volunteeir^a SLX^m needed for tlie news eirele who will he re- 
sponsitole for bringing sometbing to talk about (in consultation 
wltb the teacher)^ who will present the news item^ who will 
sit with the ohildren and be prepared to help answer the chil— 
dren*s questions, 

Games^ musical experiences^ painting and story-telling ape 
all group activities that require some plannlrig and for which 
student directors can assume much of the preparation as soon 
as they understand the aims of the activities, 

Free play activities need help, observation project has 

much of its time devoted to supervised free play. Children 
this age learn through their play materials s therefore^ the 
supervision which older persons give them needs to be such 
as will help them learn about handling materials an^^ -ing 

along with their own age group. Thus, if there is a slide, 
some children have to be helped to go down the safe way and 
be taught to take turns when more ohildren are wanting to 
slide than can be accommodated at one time. The sand box 
has to be watched also. Eating sand in place of food is a 
favorite pastinae with some little children, and throwing it 
at each other is another. Suggesting more profitable ways 
to use the sand is a task for a high school student. This same 
high school student or additional oxaes can be appointed to sit 
near the sand box to catch and record the conversation that 
takes place as children work on their projects. Helping the 
children put their toys in the toy cupboard is a daily activity 
at the end of play time, and students can plan the best way to 
do this. There may be need to steer the youngest children to 
suitable play materials, and the older children may need help 
in what Dr. Gessell calls ** elaborating their play". Thus, if 
they have started a train activity by putting the chairs to- 
gether and sitting on them, they may need suggestions of ways 
they can carry their play further. Somebody needs to :jg the 
conductor and collect the tickets, ** says a student, and ^^ou d 
better tell the conductor where you are going so he will know 
where to help you get off, " says another. The students can 
be very helpful in thinking about the activities and equip^ment 
to see how they can be used most effectively for the children* s 
learning and happiness. 

In order to give choices and make assignments to students, 

L ciirectors need a sheet listing the responsibilities to be assumed, 

i on the order of the one shown on page 7 3 of the appendi^c, but 

I appropriate to the particular situation. 
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How Shoxild Hig^ School Students Coriauct meelve 3? 

Ttie olD^ei^vation of pare^ohool chilciron r^eparesents an e^cjjori — 
ence tlaat.ia of necesaity moari. infoarmal^ less routinized in its 
class pnooedune, than most e^cpeniericea met in school, It^ 
therefore j has to have soine pre-planning if it a greatest valae 
is to be achieveci. Often the question is ashech ’^What ho yon 
do if you have a whole class of high school studSmts as well as 
the children?'* The answer is that yon plan very earefully with 
gr'oup about how they should coiiduot tliemselveac They 
must Icnow specifically what to do to make the situation as 
productive as possible for both the children and the students 
themselves. The following needs imply the conduct that is 
important, 

, Children may be seen a nd heard., ^^_uite in contrast to this 
statement is the old adage^, ''Children must be seen and not 
heard, ** Some of the most interesting char aeteristies of chil- 
dren are noted through their conver sations vrith each other 
and their comments to adults. These can be heard only if 
there is little additional noise. To achieve this means think- 
ing thi-ough the ways in which high school students need to be- 
have— --who may talk and when and where . Thus^ those who 
are acting as directora or those in charge of certa a activities 
may talk with the children when it is necessary; the- rest who 
are merely observers become **wall flowers'* for the time 
being. 



How can noise be reduced? Suggestions for caring for 
books and wrapa^ for moving chaira^ for use of written notes 
instead of words^ are all in order, and students will offer many 
good ideas to make it possible to see and hear^ 

Attendance taking does not delay activities . When 

claases are large an attendance secretary can check the stu- 
dents aa they enter the room so that they can go directly to 
their posts. If messages come to the class, the student 
needed can be sumnaoned by use of chalkboard, or the message 
can be delivered quietly by an appointed "measage conveyor . 

Visi tors must be eared for , Many times the schedule has 
been upeet^y the visitor who talks to the children or^ asks quea- 
tiona about them in their preaence. Different groups will sug- 
gest different ways of handling such a situation* One groiop, 
for example, used a hospitality chairman who met visitor a 
outside the door and explained what visitors could do so that 
the program could proceed as usual. She told them where they 
might sit and offered a pad of paper and pencil to be used by 
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3VIa.y]kirig Attencianoe 

A atudent csheclcB his na=m.e on the claea roll as 
he enters elass^ This proeedure eUmlriateB the 
oorfusion of tahing roll in class* The rolls for 
all classes participating are posted on the bulle- 
tin board, JDnties for which members of the 
classes have assniiied responsibilities are on 
the bulletin board above the class rolls. 
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the visitor in jotting down questions to be answered later* An — 
other group worked out a typewritten slip for visitors which 
was passed to them as they came in^ suggesting what was 
pected, such as, ” Adults talk to children only if children start 
talking to thexn. ** Another one suggested that visitors take 
their cues from the behavior of high school students. In those 
schools where there is a one "-way glass or a screen behind 
which visitors stay, the problem is xnuch simplified, Some = 
times plans must be made to control the number and nature of 
visitors* fJo naore visitors can be included, for instance, than 
can be comfortably seated* Visitors standing about the room 
distract the attention of the children* 

Behavior of students profitable to^lbhe program is considered* 
Consideration must be given to what Is iegitimate and what is 
illegitimate activity for the students. There are two major 
groups of high school students participation- -those who are 
actively participating in guiding and directing the. children, and 
those who are merely observing children. ^ 

Both groups need to feel free to tell directors or teachers of 
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something these persons have failed to or which they have 

not acted upon. Xhus^ the promise rnado to Toh 3 r that he could 
have a ride on the trlcycl.? after Jlmiiiy has been around the 
room twice must be kept. These comments have to be made 
quietly or by note on paper or on the chalkboard. 

The importance of non-interf erence with seeing and hearing 
the children has already been mentioned but It is necessary to 
recognise that the temptation to err -is greater with the observ- 
ing group than with the participating group. When there is a 
story being told or a new circle being held, the mere moving of 
a chair can be enough to distract attention. It may also be nec- 
essary to route the students as they come in and go out so that 
they do not cross the children's play area in a crowd. 

The "don'ts" usually come from the students as the project 
proceeds and, again, differ somewhat for the observers and 
actively participating group. The directing group is careful 
not to call to children, startling them at their play. The ob- 
serving group must be careful not to play W'ith the children w"ho 
come up to thoixi se^icxng suttention- Thoy must^ or couarse, 
respond it any qnefetione asked and they can often divert the 
child t^o hit own age companions by sayings go see what 

ig doing' and then when the child's interest is aroused, 

go hack to their places. 

Another "don't is related to chewing gum. It is not possible 
to let the children chew gi.im, and a very difficult situation is 
created if high school students set the e^cample. Every once in 
a while a student forgets, and one of the children comes up and 
savH to the teacher, "Why can't we chew gum when the big girls 
do ? " 

Still another "don't" is linked up with a "do", and both are 
important^ We laugh with the children, never m.t them. 

observing group itself will suggest techniques for 
phrasing comments. Thus, when a girl said to a child at juice 
time, "Don't you want to drink your juice?" and the child re- 
plied, "No", class members are alniost certain to notice it and 
then opportunity can be given to suggest a better statement. 
"The juice is ready to drink, " or "ket's finish the Juice so that 
weTl both be ready for the story. " (For further suggestions 
for jDhrases to use with preschool children, see appendix:, 
page 7 5. ) Choices should be offered only when we *are willing 
the child shall choose. 
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Detorminiri"' How Iligli Sc hool Students Fa^r"ticipate 
Tn Quid a Taco of CHildi-r^n Thz-oughout the Hironect 



j-yooc Iciiows how i^T^ucli mor^e quickly one lea.x'nB fronri 
seeing and doing than from merely listenlrlg. Understanding 
how to help children live happily in their surroundings will 
come much moi-e i'oadily IT opportunities for observing and 
helping thein are present- 

The fix-st day. Irt^agine twelve to eighteen children arriving 
at a strange place within a few minutes of each other. New 
adult and children's faces and unfamiliar furniehings can make 
r ~»r insecurity if the child does not get help. Assisting chil- 
dren through this initiation can he tl:e task of students. Show = 
ing them where their sweaters go^ helping them select a 
picture to mark their hooks^ and showing them where they 
will find the toys^ eonstitiite the first guidance of children. 

Then there is the child who can't seem to part from his 
mothex'. The student can help the mother find an inconspicuous 
place to sit hut where the child can see her, which helps hina 
feel less strange, During this time the high school student can 
help divert the child with interesting activities so that the in = 
evitahle parting with mother can take place more happily^ Or^ 
if diverting interest is difficult because he shows his unhappi- 
ness hy crying, the student can find him a comfortable place to 
s ^ where he can watch the other children, and then, guard him 
from the attention of too sympathetic observers. Such sympathy 
usually serves only to increase the crying. 

Since parents are eager to know how long it takes the young- 
ster to regain his happiness, the student can keep his record. 

This helps students learn to deal with facts about the child 
rather than with generalities. They learn to avoid, '*He cried 
and cried, and to say, ”He cried for ten minutes the first day 
and for three minutes on the eecord. •' 

After the first day. Many opportunities for students to par- 
ticipate with the teachers In guidance of children can be found as 
the project proceeds. Becoming responsible for various play 
activities of children during their free plax presents situ- 

ations quite different from the more organized activities planned, 
IPor e:>cample, students can help children play profitably in the 
sand pile in place of throwing sand at each other or eating it- 
Frequently, situations with some child need to be carried thr ough 
consistently. For instance, Malcom ha^ been shown what he may 
hit and what he may not. Some students^ who know what Malcom 
has been told about this, watch to see that He is helped to abide 
by the ^lan; otherwise he will be confused. 

% I 
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Tliose Ghildren whio have T'eaeheci the age where they can 
leam to sliare toys neetd to loam what It means to tahe tums^ 

The student who takes charge of the one hohhy hors ^ or the 
one tricycle can help the children understand how each can 
have a share through taking turns ^ showing how to take turns 
jfxot al^^ays enough* It is usually ad vis ah le for soxn=e. adult 
to he ready to offer guidance about ^^fair play as it is needed* 
^^or instance, one little hoy w^ho had a double first name was 
%^ery insistent that he have a turn on the tricycle for ^'John” 
and another for Gregory*^* Some student had to stand by to 
help him see that he was still only one little hoy* 

Then there are the children that are over = aggressive and 
those that are very shy* Each needs help and students ^ aft*. i 
conferring v ith the teacher, can aid in guiding these children* 
Helping Toby find a way to he recogniz:ed without hecoming an 
eisdiihAtionist and helping Ivlajc-y feel secure in the group so that 
she is not afraid to take part, are constructive contrlhutions 
the high school -students can m.ake and wlrLch in turn result in 
real learning for them* 

_A^ltemate days* T*he in“betw'een days of play school are 
full of opportunities for participation by students* 

The student can take almost complete charge of securing 
volunteers for various responsihilitie-^ or for making assign-- 
menta if no one volunteers* Since there are many activities 
that have to he watched or aided, almost every student finds 
a place somew'here- 'The director a keep a Hat of these ao 
that if someone is absent, there can he a quick substitution. 

directors have to be chosen after a certain period of 
time (often a week, or three days of scheduled observation, 
makes a desirable period). Sometimes readjustments have to 

xnade in the routine to accommodate to assemblies or other 
special events, and students can help -•vith these* 

A-Fi:<=*r each observation session there are countleaa questions 
and reports that develop. The students are full of their queries 
aa to why Janet was so bent on playing ei^iclusively with a certain 
toy- what to do with Uary who, with a beaming smile, went 
around trying to pinch others. 



Securing profitable Observation 

Since one main object of an observation project is ''bhat the 
high school students gain a better understandxng of children, it 
® 3 important that their observation oi children be orieixted to 
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Lliis tiiicU diff oiront ciovicjt^s Iiclvo ijc-on. wor^ked out for 

dix-ectiug tlxis observation and tlaere '.s no one device to be 
rGGonxn:tenclecio For e>Lam.ple^ soine teacbers work: out otoser^ 
vat ion elieeta^ Others n^iake it a teacher --student project. 
Sometixnes the plan is to set up sozne major goals for observa- 
tion 1 ; 

^^How does the child pla^ with or associate with the other 
children? ** 

**What to^^s does the child i^lay with? How does he handle 
these toys?"^ 

’*How does the child talR? Does he use sentences or only 
words? Does he speak distinctly?'^ 

*’Do the children seerTi happy?**' 

*’How do they make adjustments to situations involving the 
use of the sam-^ toy by more than one?** 

**How do they make adjustments to situations involving the 
aeceptance of soxne of the simple routines?** 

'*How do they make adjustments to situations ixivolving the 
aeceptance of leadership and followship?** 

Whatever the plan for observatioii there are certain general 
px jnciples to be kept in mind if high school students are to gain 
nniasclnxuni benefit from the e^cperlence. 

The observation plan must be in terms of high school level. 
Teachers who have had work in nursery schools in colleges 
and universities sometimes make the mistake of trying to use 
the same sort of observation plan which was designed for more 
mature students and for those with more background for ob^ 
servation than high school students have* 

The plan must consider the length of the project* St ude nt s 
cannot observe many character is ties of children and interpret 
these when their hours of observation are very limited* There- 
fore^ it is important to choose those characteristics in which 
students are most interested and those frequently found in chil- 
dren these ages, so that there will be a good basis for group 
consideration* Thus, watching physical developxnent as can be 
done in long— period nursery schools is not often practical, though 
observing some physical characteristics such as how the child 
plays with a ball, how he handles his eating utensils, or how he 
is able to keep froxn falling down is usually possible, 

Sonae plan needs to be used for following each child through - 
out. the project s For example, if Doris is being watched by 
Mary Allen, some plan for continuing the observation of Doris 
is needed in case k/iary is absent or if another class takes over. 



Xt £ox' loss of irLtorest and loss of opponlnnity not to Ido 

ablo to follow tixarongli on. some toelxaviox' patter'n* IF on instariGe, 
Jolmny, 2 1/2 y calx's of age ^ liad talcon to biting as lixs metliod 

of gottiiig wliat lie wanted. If lie is obsenved one day and neg- 
le^ed tile iie:>it, tiie liigli scliool gnonp can inal^e no eixalUation 
of tlie pnoeedni*e nseci^ 

Higli scliool students need to obsenve mono tlian one 

^A^ltliongli eacii stn.dent may talfte one cliild to obsenve^ pnovision 
needs to be made also fon plenty of oppontnnity to watcb ottiear 
cliildnen. Tlienefone^ it is impontant not to asl< students to 
watdi too many detailed points about one ebildj. lest this talte 
the places of ohsene ixg some eoxximon eliax~aoteni sties of all 
cliildi ell this age- Watching mox'e than one ohild helps students 
see how oliildnen get along in the gnoup and gives them an op 
pontaiiity to sec somo irite nesting situations in which the ohild 
they ane specially observing may not be involved- 

Xligh school students need to looh fox- niajox’ polntg of: interest- 

"Plmough discussion befocehand^ signifioant observation can be 
agreed upon- Are the children acting their age 2 How well do 
they cooperate? How do they oommxmicate tlieir ideas to others 2 

W^atching the parents as they bring the children xnto the class 
results in its quota of comments and questions. Was it better 
for IVIrs- pope to leave Margie at the door .>r come in with her? 
Sboxild Jimmy’s mother tahe her up in her arms when she c_onies 
for her? Someone says that s. Porter was ''hard boiled be- 

cause she waJXced away and left her child crying. Was she? 



Usually there arc many questions concerned witn oontingerx 
cies that may arise. Students have the opportunity to see 
there is an advantage in being ready for possible problem 
tions and in preventing such situations whenever pos^sib^e^ Sup^ 
nose Jean refuses her juice again, what shall we do. How c 

we keep four year-old Johnny from using his fist on the Ixttle 
ones?” ”How can we give legitimate recognition to Bxllxe so that 
he won’t find it necessary to act silly to get it?" T^e hours on 
the alternate days are not half long enough to care for all t__e 
questions, some of which will relate to admirnste ring the P^o- 
<^rams The schedule is smoother if all supplies are on han « 

The alternate days are the opportunity to checlt on suoh it 
ao paper naphins. Juice, paper for the children's pxetures, 
Iceeplng inappropriate articles off the floor, and earing ior 
broken toys* 








peoiding CIelssgs I^o.y FaFticipa te 



It ia & miataUe to feel that the observation of children offers 
opportunities for learning QXi.ly^ for those who are worhlng in the 
area of chllci gnidanee. Such a project provides learntogs in 
several areas of home econoxnlcs, JTor eDcample^ getting ah 
observation project going requires much management- St14.de nts 
oan learn good management bj^ c.onsidering what needs to done 

to malce the project siic-cessful^ giving attention to the resOurcea 
available^ and then planning accordingly. As the program gets 
Into oj:>o ration^ students can check the results of their planning 
and see what can be done to inaprove it ne^ct tiine- ^There are 
countless small management problems to be solved which lead 
to consideration of planning problems at home- An escample of 
this is planning for storage of playthings- This can and has led 
to planning for storage in Lhe girl’s room at hojTte- LTsing the 
observation project as a learning e^cperience in nxanagement can 
help students see an important generally atxon in management “ 
namely, sound decisions can be made only after looking at aH 
the considerations involved- 



ISTinth grade home economics students can plan^ prepare and 
serve a lunch for the ohildren. Great interest in problems of 
children’s eating results from this, as well as understandings 
and abilities in food preparation- 

Groups interested in studying human relationships have an 
e^s^cellent opportunity of seeing some ways people get to be what 
they are- Analysis of the student’s own behavior easily follows-^ 

observation of children is used for a projeot more than, 
once for the same group of students, such as in the 0th and 11th 
grades, a teacher should be careful to avoid too many duplicate 
learnings- The fact that some of the children are new and the 
ones of the year before are older affords new learnings in itself, 
but even then the approach may need to be different- Foi* in- 
stance, in one school the 9th grade plans and prepares the food 
for the children, the lOth grade works particularly on manage- 
ment problems, the 11th grade watches tlxe development of the 
children, while the 12th grade thinks in terms of personality de- 
velopme nt- 



Oloaing the Observatloh Frojeot 



Since the observation of children in most schools is not a 
continuing project through the year, closing it at the end of each 
session adds another learning e^cperience for the studenta. 
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03aeoi^ng tine Toys 

Stucienta clneclt toys foir needed nepaiirs at tine end 
of the aession^ 



Stoaring the equipments A management pnohlem appeans 
ne^el^ Flans for etorage must he nnades This necessitates 
some planning and organisation^ Where and. how shall the 
equipment he stored? What equipment and toys need repair- 
ing? How shall things he laheled to save time? These anc. 
other questions ahout storage hrlng up reaUetic prohleme 
which occur at home in this and other areas of living* 



The pa^^ent conf e rence * There is no more stimulating — 

perience i.or students than to meet with the parents of the 
children for a diacuasion of what has happened during tne 
period of ohaervation^ and for an evaluation from the parents 
on what has occurred* When high school students are ashed 
what Interested them most in the parent conference, out- 
standingly first is, ** Seeing how much lihe Lhe parents the 
children are* ” Finding out more ahout Johnny or David or 
Ellen through the parents brings increased understanding of 
the children*® behavior and de velopmer?t. For e^ample^ finding 
that Nell has been quite unhappy since the new baby came he^s 
students understand the d^fioulty with which she^tparts with the 
mother in the mornings Finding that David, 3 1/2 years 

age, did not talR at all until his tonsils were removed when he 
Q -vas three, gives a realisation that David is not necessarily a 
; j^j^jaokwarci child* 
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TTlio iiuf cxiici forth o onv^r s O:tion tac.-i:\^^<’en parents 

and students helps to show Btudents the r'eal v^alue that has 
come to the parents froxn the dose observation by the stuclents^ 
and aids them in seein,^ that young people and adults can tall< 
together when there is a common interests 

The parent conference pr-ovides real recognition for the ob“ 
serving students^ It would be difficult for the teaclim- alone to 
answer the questions arising from the chabkboard notes which 
students have typed for the parents^ 

So maxiy new avenues of thinhing are opened up through the 
parent conference that it often tahes more than one class period 
to satisfy the students on the questions raised by the conference. 

Evaluating What Has Beeri Learned 
Through Observing ClxLldren 

This e^eperienee is rich in p jssible learnings and the teacher 
is eager ;o see which ones have been acquired- How can she do 
this ? 

The teacher and the students^ of course, will have set up 
various objectives at the beginning of the semester- Assuming 
that achieving better insight into children’s growth and develops 
ment is one of thescj let us consider how progress toward it can 
be evaluated- 

As various evaluating meaBUres are used^ teacher and atu— 
dents can chech their learnings in terms of this goal- Thus, the 
student who reports that until now she had not realized that two 
year-olds and three -year olds played differently is showing an 
increased understanding of developmental behavior at these ages* 
She has reached hhis generaliz ation through the e^cperience of 
watching naore than one child of these ages* 

There are many ways of! evaluating what has been learned by 
the students thr ough their obaervation experience other then 
the formal written objective or eSBay-type teat. Some schools 
have had projects for observing children long enough for the 
first participating studenfcs to marry and bring bade their chil’- 
dren to tlie observation center- Talking with these parents to 
see what they feel has been of use to them and what has xiot, as 
well" as watching thenx in their associations with their own cha.!™ 
dren* brings evaluation that is very helpful. However, every 
teacher wants to find out what value has cotne to the present 
studentsi so she has to use some devices good for now - 



Class <discu.ssion fo llowing eacH session^ TIiq disoussioii and 
planning til at goes on following eaclT. day of otosenvation senves 
to tell which atucients seem to he ohsenv^ing:, and the constnue*= 
tiv"e axiggestions fon new plans show the thinlcing that la being 
done« 

Written or oral reports- Stu-dents can he asheci to xnalce 
written or oral report ; aronnd a choice of topics- For In.”- 
stance^ aome snggeated topics are: 



What Children Learn Through Toys 
Ways to Gain Children's Cooperation 
The Children's Eating 
iielping Children Learn to Share 

Pteports on individual children are frequently used- These 
can have certain points of view emphasised, according to the 
interests and plans of the class. one time it may be observ- 

ing and reporting the personality char actei'istics of one or more 
children, at another, it may be watching and reportiixg on their 
use of words- A group studying home management can report 
on how the planning affected the children in various ways- Some 
quotations, shown latere from some of these x^eports will serve 
to show the teacher what students have learned- 



Quality of participation- There is nothing more stimulating 
to the” teacher than seeing the gradual improvement in use of 
methods for guiding the children* At the beginning often the only 
technique she sees is, "'Don't do thatl” or "I'll tahe it away from 
youT* Gradually the student who ia alert is learning to under- 
stand children better and therefore learning to use techniques 
appropriate to the childx-en's age- For e^cample , a student finds 
that Foster who has much initiative Is a happier and more coopera 
tive child when he is prevented from getting into trouble rather 
than having to show disapproval by some means as a result of the 
unsocial behavior. 

Attitudes shown toward children. "W^hy don't you spanh him.*? 
"He's a mean child- "She is so selfish, rhese and many 
other comments in the beginning indicate very common attitudes 
of those who have not learned to understand and enjoy children. 

Of course, it would be unrealistic to believe that every high 
school student will change his attitudes, but in the changing 
attitudes of some there ia one more opportunity to find out what 
tlie student is learning. When, for example, the student finds 
the ciAildren only become generous when they haV® gone through 
the experience of feeling it is "mine", the student ceases to call 
such a child "selfish". 
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Heloins to prepar^e for pa^ei:it conf ejrerioe . THore is £artli.e 
opportunit:>r cii^iring the preparations for the conference of par = 
e-nts to evaluate what the student has learned. What wxll the 
X^ai-ents he interesteci -a knowing about each child? What Ques 
tioris may the parents ask which the observer can help answer, 
flow shall we conduct the conference so that we can make the 
best use of the available time? What materials might we have 
ready that would be of help to the parents? 

The group can be divided into committees to take care of the 
preparations^ One group can assemble books and bulletins of 
interest to the parents^ Another can prepare a chart of the 
children’s names and ages for the j^arents to see. A third can 
devise a plan for identifying the parent with the child. 
c-rood way to do this is to prepare name slips with the chii s 
name to be worn by the jDarent^ And, if a mother has been par = 
tioularly conoerned over some x-»roblem of her child, such as 
the child's lack of emotional control, one committee can get 
together all the help possible, including a review of that child* a 
behavior during the observation period. Students, although they 
should not be e^cpected to offer ’’expert” advice to parents, may 
participate in helpful description of the child's activities. 

Iteporta of observation. Each student can make a report on 
the child he is observing so that the group can get a picture of 
the personality of the child. In such reports students have to 
given leeway to report their observation of other children 
if their particular child is absent or If the student sees only a 
little to observe, which may happen to the inexperienced ob- 
server. This report of observation has meaning U it is recog- 
nized that its purpose is to help the whole group understand the 
children better and also to give the parents a picture of their 
children. The following illustrates such a report: 

"Diane Stone seems to be a very alert four year-oldj you 
might call her a 'brain'. She has a very large vocabulary 
and tries to act grown up. She probably has picked this up 
from being around adults so much. She talks very distinctly 
and when she talks to a *big person* she tends to put her 
hands on her hips. This must have been picked up from 
someone. She likes the telephone <^uite a lot and also the 
teeter-totter. 

"Diane sent a petition around in both third and fourth 
periods for a hall park* She said to me, 'I was wondering 
if you vfould.put your signature on this petition so I can take 
it home to my mother, * She is very particular for when 
she went to wash her hands for the second time she ex- 
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plainecl^ ■They got dirty again. ■ She Icnew a lot of the 
roeords that were being playeci and she sang along with 
the reeorciings. She tried to square dance with Terry 
Beth and was enjoying it \rery nunch. In third hour 
Diano called her father on the play phone and told him 
she was going to scramble s Dme eggs. She is very 
fond of the te e ter — t otte r . She didn’t eat too much and 

she was too interested in the other children to do so. 
She told me she didn't like string beans^ She likes to 
play with other children and can share her toys. She 
is always busy and always smiling. She listens to 
e^cplanations at:id seenas to accept them. ** 



-A. class In home management was watching for v,^ays in 
which good managem.cnt was used and ways to improve 
management. The following suggestions were made as a 
result of three days of observing clh.ldren: 

'^Several of the older children wondered what had 
becoxne of the sand pile. The teacher took them out- 
side to show them the ;aew one that was not finished yet. 
Some of the children started playing in it. She im- 
mediately told them that they inust wait until it was 
finished but that then they might. This seemed to 
satisfy them. ’* 

** Wagon riders in the ^ky are Billy Keebler and 
^^Ichael Ryan. They at least got around to bumping Into 
the tables and into Terry who was on the tricycle, even 
if they didn’t fly. The girl in charge told them that 
wagons are for open spa«^. and not between ehairs. ■* 



^*It is good management for the big girl who has the 
finger games to let the children pass the napkins. Juice, 

. and the waste paper basket. They like to do things for 

themselves, 

**\Vhen Virginia had an accident it should have been 
cleaned up sooner, 

'* Butting check mark by the child's name is good 
management in that the next class will know at a glance if 
the child has gone to the toilet, ** 

■*It wasn't safe to have the ropes and the wago^ in the 
C plsLy room because the boys are too rough with It; " 

i ^ 

i O *'Wr*iting notes on the board is good maxiagenaen.t be- 
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csLusG cion*t it oi_it loud and tlT^e otHen 1<xtlow 

wlnat iiappened the houn helone* ” 

Oormnentg 0 "\renheand on nepontech .A^nothen way of evaluat — 
ing the inter*est of ^tudent^ in child:c'ei ±3 thnongh the conaments 
that eome fnom the students when they itepont nT^eeting the ohil— 
dnerL out of school. '‘johriny was downtown with his mother and 
he tallceci to m=e very plainly. " Johnny had had trouhle tahcing 
as much as other children his age and the high school student 
recognised the progress. 

Student questions and comxnents as they see and worl^ with 
the other children are a fertile source of evaluation hoth of 
what they have learned and of their realization that there may 
he some help secured on other problems- 

IPrehably the most significant aluation thctt comes is the 
recognition that students are analyzing their own behavior. 

was about four years old when 1 tallted to you yesterday, 
said one student. *’"What mal?:es ine grow *dc wn* ‘?*^ said he. 
Would he have been as conscious of his actions If he had not 
l^ad tile ei^pei'ience of observing children? 

’’1 can sec why I act as I do now that I have watched the chil- 
dren. I always got what J wanted hy whining- 1 acquired a 
whining voice and now it is hard to get rid of it^ but I guess I 
can do it. 

Often teachers have to wait some time before this anecdotal 
valuation con*ies, but enough of it shows up eventually to help 
the teacher see what some students have really learned. 

The suggestions which students give for Improving the situa- 
tion for subsequent students is still another means of evaluation. 
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The Observation JPrQject is Over* What Big Ideas / 

Are in the ]Minds of Students ? / 

"With the e^cperlence of ohserving children at an end^ every 
teacher is eager to see what broad leax'nings have been achieved 
that will help the students in solving new problems. Throughout 
the project some very specific ways of worlclng with children 
have developed out of observing situations. The teacher hopes 
to see some of these specific facts and ideas develop into bigger 
ideas-. Such Ideas develop gradually as the student gets more 
epcperlences related to children and does more careful observing. 
Each teacher will use the metbods of helping students to observe 

. . 
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tHa-t slic- ft3ols are profital^le. As tlae teacher aracl 
ctass ci-e placiTliT^ tho nci>i:t cla>^ * s worls: tKe>' can iDOirit out ix33.- 
pox'tarit tlxiixgs to wateli or car'c fox" xxt the gx'Oxip as a whole- 
The;>^ c aiT also do tile saiixe tliiii.^ lox' iiiclividuial ohilclx^eii^ 

Tt is iiixpox'tant tox:* tlie teacher" %vho \,vishes to use report 
i'oniis in the haxxcis of the studexits to mahe plans hy which the 
acturiJ filling out of the fox*ms is xxot done during the time of 
ohse ix^ing^ ^ flotations that students n"iahe as renxiixders to 
l.hc' n xs elvo s dc 5 not xxeod to tahe a large am.ount of tiin.e from 
c:>hs e r\rixxg„ 

"J"he sanxple fornxs for ohs e rvation given in= the appendi^^ 
page T3^ ai-c nxcr-oly suggestions of the sort of thiirg that might 
he cloiii.!„ IJacii would liav e to he adapted to fit the gx'oup Oh — 
s G living = 

The following suggest how a very si-mple and specific under — 
s tanding caxi hroaden into a generally; atlon with more meaning: 

Toys 



Toys are one means hy which children learn„ 

Toys need to he selected to give different hinds of 
eicper ie xice s - 

Some toys arc better than others for safety and durahility^ 
Choosing toys that will give a variety of ei^periences ^ 

that are s^fe^ durable and attractive, aids in the child *s 
le ar ning- 

Differences in C hild r e n 



IMo two children are alihe ^ 

Children at different ages tend to have some characteristics 
in cornmon at the same age- 

procedures used need to be appropriate to the age- Guid^ 
ance of children needs to tahe into consideration their 
age characteristics, procedures appropriate to the age, 
and individual differences- 

Children' S Dey-elopmen t 

Children grow at their own pace- 

The e:?£periences we give children help them to grow a id 
develop- 

Pus’ ing children before they are ready tends to. lengthen 
the period of training- ' T - 

Sirxee children grow best when allowed to grow at tneir own 
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tlao ta^lc of tfie adult is to pr-o^ide e^cperiance s 
toy wtoicto ttoey can learn at ttoeir own rate rattoer than 
pushing and nudging them toefore they are ready. 

Some students may never go toeyond the simple first gen=- 
eralization. tout many will come out with deeper leamings &s 
their e^cperience broadens. 

The challenge to the teacher^ then^ is to help the student 
emerge from child guidance e^cperiences with ideas that have 
enough meaning that he or she can make use of them z.tn new 
situations. 
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Speoia,! Acti^rities 

The special activities slnoTald he sonae thing outside of free 
play^ They should he e^cperiences in which the whole group can 
jDarticipate^ These activities should be short and quiche ±rx&x^ 
pensive^ and preferahly planned so the child hirn.se If may par-=“ 
ticipate in them*» Creativeness^ Imaginative play^ discovery 
an.d exploration, dramatics aricl music are hut a few of the areas 
that may lend special activity to the program^ 

Showing, Telling" and Listening Activities 

1„ Live Animals (students may hring from home or obtain, 
from Biology department ^ tallc to children ahout 
caring for them) 

Turtle 
Gold Fish 
Tropical Fish 
Fuppy 

Bird (canary, 

pax'alceet, parrot) 

JMonlcey 



Kitten 

Chic he ns (bahy chichs) 

Rabbit 

Guinea Fig 

White Rats 

Hampster 

Lamb 



2 . Observation and Experimentation with Nature 

Riant beans (quich sprouting seeds) 

F 3 ace a sweet potato in a jar so the lower' half rests in 
water and watch it develop 

Cut off about one inch of the top of a carrot and place 
several of these sections in a shallow dish. Cut 
off green leaves so they will mahe a lacy leaf as 
they grow agaim 

Riant rye grass seed in shallow pan for grass. 

Collect bugs, snails, caterpillars, etc. , and mahe a 

terrarium. Children enjoy collecting these, and once 
collected, they need a place in which to live. A. 
terrarium can be made from the following materials' 

4 oblong pieces of glass — ^2 sides, 1 bottom and 1 lid' 

3 square pieces of glass for ends- znasking tape (wide>. 
Tape glass together atnd fill with broken rock and 
cover with moss. 

"Watch a butterfly emerge from chrysalis. 

Rut a harmless garden spider into a large covered 
terrarium and watch it spin a web. 

Magnets and nails 

Rooks 

Leaves 



3^ Ivliscellarreous 



Introduoe s. new 

Paelc a ^nitcsse and tallc atoont th.e content^^ 

Students make megaphones and torlng them tor children. 
Explain and show how to use them and talJt atoout a 

fnotbalX on tiasetoalX game^ . , , 

Furse discovery- -take an old purs^ and fill it with the 
things that one usually finds In a purse, such as: 
a handkerchief, tolllfold, pencil, comh, niirror, 
kevs, etc. Explain that a purse Is something we 
never look in unless the owner tells us we may do 
so as when grandmother shows us what she keeps 
in her purse. Then tell the children, Miss 3C has 
a^ven us permission to look In this purse. Examine 
otodects within the purse and talk atoout what they are 
arad tiow tXiey ar*e 

Introduce Solves, giving such facts as name, age, 
home address. 

Tell about circus, rodeo, parade, special days, 

Christmas gifts, trips. „„ 

After taking a walk around the campus, get children 
news circle to talk about what they saw. 

t^'ins that are short and simple are best 
: tal^ trips to see , not particularly to go anywhere 
take trios to listen to sounds, to voices, to birds 
< people have to learn to listen and this is a 



wonderful age to start) 



Special Event Activities 
X. Halloween 

Make lack-o-lantern for - Halloween and tell the st°ry, 
"The Fierce YeHow Fumpkin" , by Margaret Wise 

MakJ p"iSir sack masks for Halloween. Brown paper 

th= gx-oc=ery store will Help e ohild wHo 13 h 

bit self-conscious in dramatic play to lose himseU m 
the papem mask and assume his Intended character. 
May ^ake ears, nose out of construction paper as 
well as eyelashes, mane, or mustache. 
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Thanksgiving 

Make pine cone turkey, using construction pa^'|r for tail, 
wings and. head. 
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ApF? e ndi±^ 



]VIa.lce gir^ger'lDr'e sci tooys a.ncl tell 3tor'y of '^THe Gxngejc 
t>re 3 .d nvian*’^ Let claild^en use outters to cut tooys 
out of dough and make face and trimmings with 
r'aisins « 



I^olusses CooLles C2 0 g 
giugeu sxiaps^ 60 3- 

1 c* plus 2 T*. fat 
<14 T. ) 

1 c= sugar 

1 plus 2 L- darlc 
ruolasses <14 T« ) 

2 eggs 

Crcai^ fat and sugar, 

molas ses sift ec 
tiie doughy FLoll atoou 
Balce 3 to lO mira* at 



ngertoread men and 
ii^cla coolcles) 

4 plus 2 1 ' o flour 

2 t« soda 
1 1/ 2 t^ cinnamon 
1 t^ ginger 
1 t« clov^es 

add well‘d beaten eggs, 

1. di^y ingr e die nt s * Cbill 

: 1/8 incb tbicluaess, 
350^. 



3« Christmas 

"l\/f m tc^ C-hristmas tree decorationSp such as paper chains 
and popcorn strings. 

Make chain from colored tape. 



4 . JFtbdeo 

Provide children with strips of bright colored cloth or 
papei’ for neckerchief or wrist tie and have a rodeo 
parade, using stick horses. 

S* Easter 

Elan and carry out Easter egg hunt- color eggs. 

iVlalce hand freeser of ice ere am. Let children turn the 
tiandle. u’ ell th.e story^ of How Ice ^^ream. 
Came**. Ber^e the ice cream in place of 

Ice Cre ana Proportions 

I qt. haE-and=half Cpt- thin cream and pt. milk> 

3/4 c. sugar 
3 tsp. vanilla 

^^issolve sugar in znilk^preana ndscture. ^Add 
flavoring and freeze. s 
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Fin^^r" Games for Fre school Cl^ild^en 

1 ^ Miotlneir^e Kril%re3 u,rici For^lcB 

mothex'^s Itnives and. forlc^ Cfirigers irxterXoclceci allowing 
fingens) 

Heire’a fatHer’s table {ahowirig flat aide of inte rloeJkecl hand) 
Her^e^a sistear^a loohing glasa (fiirat finger a fo:,'m.ing triangle) 
AndL here* a the hahy*s cradle (little fingera forming triangle 
and roclc bade and forth) 

2 ^ Charoh and the Steeple 

a. This ie a church (hands folded) 

This ±m a steeple (two Initial fingers out) 

Open the door (open the thuxnb) 

There is no one in 
The 5 r are all gone hoine« 

b^ Thie is a ehurch (interlodced fingers folded the 
opposite way) 

.This is a steeple (saxne as above) 

Open the door (same as above) 

And see all the people ( wiggle fingers interlocked) 

3^ The Five Little Figs 

This little pig eats grass (touch little finger) 

This little pig eats hay (touch ring finger) 

This little pig drinks water (touch long finger) 

This little pig runs all day (touch pointer) 

This little pig does nothing 

But lies in the shade all day« (Liay thumb over in palm) 

4^ Ten Little Soldiers 

Ten little soldiers (ten fingers stand, line them all up in a row> 
Standing in a row 

The captain says salute (each salute) 

And they all do so* 

They march to the right (show by hand) 

A.nd they march to the left (show by hand) 

When the gong goes bang (clap the hands) 

They run with all their might (put hands in the back and 
imitate running) ^ 
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5^ K n o c R , Knook. 

Knocic, KnooJk (knocK at foarfekead) 

Open the dooit’ 

Peop in (point to the e^es) 

Lift up your latch (push nose tip) 

Aiid jump right in (open the m^outh and put one finger in) 
But don^ t stay too long 

The sheep will eat you up (point to the teeth) 

6s The Senoes 

Little eyes see pretty things (point to eyes) 

Little nose smells what is sweet (point to nose) 

Little ears hear pleasant Bounds (point to ears) 

Mouth likes good things to eat- (point to xnouth) 

T « Birds on a Fence 

Two little loirdB sitting on a fence (tliumhs up) 

One named Jack (one thumb lifted) 

One named Jill (other thumb lifted higher) 
fPly away Jack (put Jack belitind head) 

T*ly away Jill (put Jill behind head) 

Come back Jack (back in former position) 

Come back Jill ( " " ) 

8- The Mice 
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Five little mice on the pantry floor, (hands out, fingers 
outstretched) 

Seeking for bread crumbs or something more. 

Five little mice on the shelf up high, (right hand fingers 
together pointing on the back of left hand) 

Feasting so daintily on a pie. (two hands form a circle with 
thumbs and first fingers together) 

^3ut the big round eyes of the "wise old cat ('With each hand 
separately hold thumb and first fingers) 

See what the five little mice are at, 

Quickly she juniLpsI but the mice ran away, (left hand 
lowered suddenly = right hand brought behind back) 

And hide in their snug little lioles all day, 

“Feasting in pantries may be nice 

But home is the best!” say thejfive little mice. 

(hands folded)r 

: - ; 0 5 




_A. p p c’ n ci l>c 



pit a Tol o pHon^g Wx^e 



llc-t’c- nr-<' the tolephone poles, (the two forefingers are 
stic king straight u,p with oil other fingers clown) 

Here' is the wire, (the two n-iicldle fingers are placed with 
tifis together, foi’Tning a straight line betw^een fere — 



Two toiJrclle^^ sit on the ancl swings and swj_ng, 

(the two thnnnhs a.^e placeci on the niiddle Tingens hetween 
the forofingors - swing hands hecR and fonth) 



lO^ Two l_^lttle BlaeKhlnds 

Two little hlacichirds slLling on a hill (thumhs plaoed on 
3 jioiilcie ns w'ith foijin f5,ngens in the ain^ 

One’s name is Jaclc (wiftgle one f ingen) 

One’s name is Jill (wiggle othen flngen) , 

jT^iy away Jaclc (wiggle hac!^ and fonth fon flying then hide 

fonefinger) _ j 

j^riy away Jill (wiggle haeh and fonth fon flying then hide 

othen fonefingen) 

Come haeh Jaslc (hning haeh fingen) 

Come haeU Jill (hning toaeh fingen) 



1 1» Gnandnaothen * s Glassog 

These are grandmother's glasses (maite circles with thumb 
and pointen, pnt O’v^en ©yes) 

^his is gnandmothen ’ s cap (pnt two hands on head) 

T*his is the w'ay she folds hen hands (fold hands) 
lays them in hen lap (lay hands in lap) 

12, Two Eyes to See 

Two eyes to see nice things to do^ 

T?wo lips to snaile the whole day thnon.gh^ 

Tw^o eans to hean what othens say^ 

Two hands to pnt the toys away^ 

A. tongue to spealc sweet wonds each day^ 

A loving he ant fon wonk on play^ 

Two feet that ennands gladly nan 

Ivlalce happy days fon evenyone, ^ 
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13* tHq IVlou.3e 

Cariae a mouse, (seated at tables, walk all fingero across 
tine table softly Ulte a uaouse) 

Built a iiause, (make bouse by puttirig finger tips together) 
Came a blrci 

Througii the sky (wave hands for flying) 

Saw a flea 

Jump with glee (use jumping motion with finger's up arm 
to shoulder for flea) 

See him hop see, see, see* 

14^ Blairting Five Seeds in a_ Row 

One for the blackbird, (touch little fiirger) 

One for the crow, (touch ring finger) 

One for the cutworm, (touch middle finger) 

And two to growl (touch last two fingers) 



15* Five Little Frogs Sitting in a How 

(Point to each finger) 

Five little fT^ogs sitting in a row* 

This one said, "X stubbed my toe* ** 

Tbis one said, ”Oh“-‘“Ob obi’’ 

And this little one laughed and was glad 
This one cried and he was sad* 

And this one hopped off to the doctor^ 's 
As fast as he could go* (spoken quicldy) 

16* The Family 



Here*s the Father who brings horTie the bread* 

(Holding up five fingers of left hand* Thumb is Father; 
reach out bread and bring it toward you) 

Here’s the ^Jother who smoothes up the bed* 

(ISJother is indei^ t*inger = smoothing motion with 
both hands) 

Here’s the Brother who plays with his ball* 

(Brother is third finger ^ xnake ball with both hands) 
Here’s the Sister who plays with her dol3,. 

(Folds arms and rock like a cradle) 

And here’s the Baby, the last of alTf'‘C 
(Little finger) 
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Appencii>r 
17^ Hinge s 

We*i 7 e all made of liinges arid everythln^g bends 
We bend at tine bead (toerid bead) and we bend at tine 
ends (move bands ^ bending at wrist) 
bend at tine front {bend forward at waistlines) and we 
bend at tbe taaclt {bend baclcward at waist) 

And if we didn’t liave binges we suirely would crack: 

(everyone drops to floor) 

Games and Songs 

1^ ’ Round and ’Ronnd Went tine Ship 

Dance around in a circle with clasped hands s this verse is 
recited^ bobbing down quickly as the ahip goes to the taottonn 
of the sea. 

"Three times ’round went our gallanL ship 
And three tlrnes ’round went she; 

Three times ’round went our gallant ship. 

Then she sank to the bottom of the sea. 

2. Tap, Tap^ Tap 

Two little feet go (tap with feet) tap, tap, tap. 

Two little hands go (clap with hands) clap, clap, clap, 

A quick little leap (Jump) up from the floor, 

'T'w^o little arms stretch up in the air (stretch arms up) 

Two little legs go (hit both legs) thump, thump, thump. 

One little body goes (turn around) ’round, ’round, ’round. 
And all the children sit quietly down. (all sit down) 

3. Fish 

I hold rny fingers like a fish (one hand with fingers together) 
And wave them as 1 go. 

Through the water with a swish. 

So gaily to and fro. 

4^ The Little Hen and the Rooster 

The little hen goes "Cut cut cut" 

The rooster, he goes * Cock a doodle doo 
You want m^,and I want you 
But I’m up and you’re down thex-e. 








The little hen goes ”Cnt cut cut*’ 

The rooster'^ he stej^s with a. funner little 3tnut^ 

He cochs his giv^e s a funn;y" little sounds 

He loohs at the hen, he loolcs all anoun<d. 

He flaps his wings, he heats the air. 

He stretches his neclc, then flies to the ground, 

Coch a doodle, cook a doddle, code a doodle dooj 
Now you have nae and I have you® 

5 • I'm a Little Teapot 

I'm a little teapot, short and stout < motion with hands 
for height and width) 

Here's iriy handle, (put right hand on hip) 

Here's nniy spout» (hold out left hand with palm up) 

When I get all steamed up, then I shout, 

**^Tip me over, pour me out. ’* (tip hody to left side) 

G, For Easter Time 

Hoppety, hoppety, hop — hop — hop, (use thumb to hold ring 

and little finger down) 

Here comes a little bunny. 

One ear is do-wn, one ear is up, (forefinger and index 
finger mahe the ears) 

Oh, doesn't he looh funny J 

T. A^nrmal Circus 

Children gather in a circle, the person in charge says, 

are going to play animal circus, f^ow we are elephants, ” 
(She shOAvs them how to wallc lilte an elephant, putting the 
hands together In front and swinging thena lilce the elephant 
swings his trunk. Other animals and fow3.s are imitated, 
such as the rabbit, duck and bear, ) 

S, W^ilting Flowers 

Child pretends he is a flower stands erectly^ droops head, 

drops arn^s, gradually drops down until head rests on ground, 

9* F lying Birds 

Children lia-ve arms ontstretohed, run arownd waving hands 
as if birds flying* 
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of C^T^m a.nci Erxglrig 



Witli lAands on slionldeirs of the clnild xn fr^ont^ mar'chi oi’ r^ian 
in ^tep ELround one no-w of seat^_ 

Riding a Bio:^cle 

B.un in place, lifting knees high in front, arms stretcheci 
forward with hands clasped as if grasping handle bars. 

R ing Ax*onnd a. Rosy 

Ring around a rosy (walk around in a circle) 

Rockot full of posies 

Squat down rosy (children squat uown) 

L,ast one down is It- 

1 Fut IS/Ty Little Foot In 

r put my little foot in (put foot in) 

X put my little foot out (put foot out) 

I give my foot a shake, shake, shake (shake foot) 

A.nci turn myself about, (turn about) 

X pu. 1 : my XltHe iia-nd in^ 

X pnl my little hand ont^ 

I give my hand a shake, shake, shake, 
jft^nd turn myself about. 

i ’ 

X put nriy little head in » - 

1 put my little hea.d out, 

I give my head a shs-lce, shahej ^ha.he. 

And tuim myoelf athout^ 

iSjlulhenr-y Bueh 

Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 

the mulher^y hu3h, . , - ^ 

Here we go ’round the mulberry bush so early in the mormng. 
Thl^ il t®e way we wash our hands, wash our hands, wash 

This'll th 2 %ay we wash our hands, so early in the morning. 



Brush our hair. 



ir±m our shoos* 4* our re t* 



'7a 



es 



Apype ndLiPc 



1 JslcR Be 3 Mxjin.bls 

j 3 -clc Ipe riinatDXej JTaolt toe quiciti 
jacic jump over ttoe oandle^ticlc^ 

(Fut otojeots on floor to jump over. If a large nu.mtoer pXa^?"^ 
it is toeSt to toave two or more lines, ) 

IS, Ttoe to^ittle Mice 

One chiil<d is" chiosen to toe ttoe olei gray oat wtoo goes to one 
oorner of ttoe room« The remaining chilciren^ ’*the little 
xnloe-*, aot in pantomime whatever the verse suggests. 
During the thlrci verse the old gray cat creeps toward the 
little mice and during the last verse the little mice run away 
as the oat tries to catch them, 

1st verse 

The little mice are eatings eating, eating. 

The little mice are eating all through the house, 

2nd verse 

Sutostitute word sleeping for eating. 

3rd verse 

The old gray oaf Is creeping., creeping, creeping. 

The old gray cat is creeping all through the house. 



4th verse 

rHe""E:ttle mi ce are running, running, i^unnlng. 
The little mice are running all through the house. 



Jack and JiU 




Jaclc and JIU went up the hllX, to fetch a pail 




Ij J' f ^ 



of wa— ter. Jack feU down and hroke his crown and 



1^'- J 1 j. I j- -It 



JxU oanae tumtoling af — ter, 
<T^^3^Jide makes a good hill for this game* > 




wi ^ 



Flui — lDTai^i.j 3 ty 




ttie King*s xxx&rx CoulcirL^-t put Humpty to — getlioK’ again. 



One o^iilci is Humpty Durnpty who sits on thu wall and falls, 
Tw"0 others act as the horse and man, and try to put Humpty 
Dumpty hach on the wall, (A chair may toe used for the wail^ ) 



On the Train 




1 Jf 


^ f 


S' -f^-~ 


-P ^ f j - 






J’ ^ 


-p— K 



Train, It*s tw^en^ty mllcss to Grandpa’s house and 







^ ■ '\ s i 


1 




— -11 


1 V 




P ^ ..t- 


^ * y-— 




n 



t%yen*“ty toiach. a “ gain. 
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j , :| 




^ _1 r 




1 t j 1 I 




» _r 




ji ^ J ^ I 1 


i 


r m 

oiooic say 


Tide Took 


Tick Too 


k AJJ. tbe liV'3=iong day, I 

r" H 



LiittiXe IVXis^ 




IjittXe saLt orx a Eating some 




"i* j > I r 







Gia^da and wh^y. oanx© a t>ig a;pidar and aat 




FTTr~7^ 




down beside be^:E* and fac^^igbtened :^/6Ciss Mliiffett a — way* 







S: * \ 
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Api3erTi<d±3c 



Fla.y P^a-teyl&le 



E quip me rxt 



TatoXes 

Coat %^aclc ojr hoolc3 

Sl^elves 037 eupboarci io37 sior^age of toy^ arxd oiliejr play 
uniato 37 isLls 

WasXi tiasin and toilert nean 3700m 
Rocoord player 

Flay Ji/laterial3 

Ea^el and paint 

Clay 037 aalt — and --flour plastic <see dl37ectloris below) 

Easel painting paper (newsprint 18" sc 24", or mapping paper) 
Colored construction paper 

IVIanlla drawing paper or old stencil paper 

Doll3^ one of which can tie bati-Od 

^Buggy or doll bed 

Flay dishes 

Dress— up clothes 

Blochs Ciarge) 

Spools for threading 
Nests of cans or bo^es 
Slide 

Spool board 
Records 



Dire ct ions for 2^/Iahing Salt and Flour Flastic 



Uno oolce d Dough 

2 cups flour 1 to 2 powder tempera paint or 

1/2 cup salt vegetable ooloring 

IS T. water 2 T, Wesson or other ooohlng oil 

Sift together the flour and salt* Is/Lix the tempera color in 
1/2 cup water and stir until dia solved^ Add the oil to the 
water ini^cture and finish filling the cup with water* Grad- 
ually add liquids to flour and salt mixture. Knead tlior^ 
oughly- Store in a tight container and under ref rigeration 
if heeping for eeveral days. ' 







i“i cl i :k: 



CoQl<e d . Pocigh 

1 cup flour (rcay use 1/2 suwdust) 

1/4 cup comstarcti *- tolend. with cold w^ter 
4 cups boiling water, add 1 cup salt 

^^out hot mixture into cold, ]^ut ov'cr hot water and coolc until 
clear. Cool over night. Knead flour in until right consistency, 

adding color with flour. Keep in damp cloth or airtight jar, 

Products will harden and dry <if dough hecomes hard, add more 
water as needed)' can he painted if uncolored dough is used. 



and Farticipation fte cords 



(Record code: YF*R 

CRG 



Young Feople*s Records 
Children * s Re c or d Guild) 



Enaie Beensle Spider 

Train to the Ranch 

Let's Help B4ommy 

Three Little Trains 

The Cirous Came to Town 

The ^4erry Toy Shop 

The Chugging Kr eight Engine 

Skitter y Skattery 

Junap Back Little Toad 



CRG 10 0 2 
CRG loss 
CRG 10 3 2 
YFR S09 
YFR 7 13 
CRG 100 2 
YBR 723 
GRG 100 5 
CRG 1041 



Dire otor's Sheet 



Class 



^Director ..^^ssistant 



Comxnittee 


1 


Week 


' Remarks 




1, Hospitality 
2nd & 6th; 

Greet children 
But on name tags 
Help hang up wraps 
3rd & 7thi 

Take off name tags 
Help put on wraps 


* 




^ - - 
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O o 1: e e 


Week * He nx arks 


^ I-Xealth. Xnspo ction X^nci & Gtta) 
X_jOoXc fo 27 an;y^ sxgn3 of iXln.es s 
Kggjp Xaealtlx recox'<d oo^arcis : 


! 




- ■ - T 

3« Se cir'etar’5r j 

IVTarK cilxilclT'en»s attenciaxxoe ! 

<3nci & 6 til) 

T7*a.l«s of cla.ss roll 

Copy ctT3,lkt>oo.r d xaote 3 


1 

i 




4® Sna_olc Tixxxe , 

Assisi in ser^^lng juioe and 
do neeessary KF dvxties 






5^ Supei^'i^ise Baflxrooms 

Help oliildren wlten neGessary 
See tlxat l^atlxroom^ are not 
ooGupied e^coepl for 
X^roper use 


\ 

i 

i 




G, Snperviso Free Flay 

Indoor activities j 






1 ^ RxiX^ervi^e Outdoor Flay | 

(tt^lcyoies and wagons) j 




1 — 


Activity Feriod | 

Finger play <t>efore snacl^ 
tixne ) 


' 

1 

! 

1 




Story <2nd & 6tli , Mon^ > 

^/tusic X2nd 0tlri ^ "W^ed^ ) 

IMcws Circle X2nd & Gtlij 

Fri^ > 


1 ' 
1 




G^amc s 






Special activities, sncli as 

rnalcing gingerbread boys 






0^ Creative E^cperxenees 

Fainting at easel 


== .. 




Cutting and/or pasting 






Drawing witb crayons 






Finger painting 






Clay 






- - ^ = 






F* harass TLJsoci I^x’o — F> / tiool C^li=iXd3C*on 

\\TXiicIi Hglp xn Ga.±rLing Go op e3r3.tio7^ 

T1t.±s ±3 wiiat we Clio now'. 

Ttiio ±3 tHe txnne to * 

It*s mi_i3ic tiirxs. 

Xt ±3 Jnice time* 

Ttieire is at place for you to paint now* 

I would nice to Imv^o you help me do this. 

This is the way to <use the hloclcs) * 

We will pour togetherj you put your hands here and here* 

Keep your feet quiet near your own chair* 

After you go to the toilet^ you wash your hands - 

It is your turn to (use the teeter-totter) * 

\^e do not push people* 

This is the place to (put your toy) 

X-<et*s wait for everyone to he ready to drinlc his Juice* 

It is time to come to the toilet* 

You may wash here,. 

You need to (wash your hands now after playing In the sand) - 
It hurts to he hit, so you may not hit. 

Balls are the only things we throw. 

*This is the vray to rest* 

Your hands need to he helped* 

I will tell you when it is your turn. 

It is easier to do it this way* 

I'Q^ow you try it* 

I thinlc you are hig enough to do it without help. 

I thinlc you can do it all hy yourself* Would you nice to try? 
You tell nxe ahout it. 



Suggested Topics for Reports 



First Keport Due: - 

■\Yrite on the characteristics of children between the ages of 
t"wo and five as you have observed theno. during the observation 
project. 



Use a minimunx of five characteristics of each age illustrated 
with actual incidents seen during this project* 



ERIC 



Second Report 



Due: 



Report at least five ways of gaining children* s cooperation 
Q WLm you "see thena appUed, dr as "ybu see opportunities for their 
applicatioh* 



minimum of teri eseainples. ) 
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Flna.1 Due; 

Wx'ite EL t>i-±ef review o£ three ciiildren in play school. In- 
clude what prog’res^ you. have notieeci in the ohild his play 

hahits^ his w'nys of getting along ■with other children^ and any 
other points you have notieeci ahout the child* 

Son^ These 

"i^lght he used for a day* 3 ahsenoe w'hen it is impossihle to oh = 
serve children^ or for ezxtra credit; 

''What I Have Learned from Ohserving Hreschool Children" 
'*I-Iow to Tell a Story to a Group of Preschool Children" 

"How to Conduct a News Cirole'' 

"Gaxnes Suitahle for Pi-'O school Children" 

"Toys Suitable for Preschool Children" 

"^^/Eusio for" P^resehool Children" 

Prepare a News Circle Kit (include directions as well as 
materials for news circle) 

Prepare a Story Kit (include copy of story and illustrations) 



^^hserv^tion <3uide for a Student in a Child G-uidance Unit 

A. What evidence of fatigue did you ohserve *? 

lo Unusually active and faster in movenxents 
2* Louder voice 

3» Eyes glassy, red spots on oheeLs 
4« Tenseness 
S« Instahillty 

]B* Did any child shovr signs of fear? How? 

posture (way he holds shoulders) 

2- Head down 
3« Color of face 

C^ What toys seemed to he enjoyed the most? Why? 

Ohservation. Guide for Studying 
j^or sonality C^har acteristics of Children 

1. Name of ohild^ - ^ ^ — - — 

o 

ERIC 
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Age 



^A^p>p>e^r^cl3L;>c 



2* Wlnat are hia otia.r acterietlea ? 

3 ^ OlDserve and. oommont on ttie foXlowingi 

a- Did lie sliare lii3 toys? Give an example* 
ts. Did ne play witli otliers ? 

G lie Gooperatlve? Give an ex:ample« j 

dl In wHat did lie aliow aifection toward other elnldren 

®. S^^^dld tie take care of toys anei equipment? What were 
tlioy ? 

4 ,^ Ohserve His clioiGe of toys* 

o„ WHat play materials did He use naost? 

to. Did his cholcG of toys reveal any personslaty character 
istics ? Xf sOi wHat ? 

5. Is he able to exipress himself? Give an xllustr ation. 



e. What personality 

need giiidanoe and direGtion? 



ss did yon oHserve wHioH migHt 



ovation Guide for Studying 
:b^ nndame ntal Emotional I^oeds of CHiXdren 



1 * Name of CHild 

Ago 

Sex 



NumHer of HrotHers and slfiters 



position in family 



3 . How did He sHow a need for, or a feeling of, security? 

3 , Did he exhltoit any fears? If so, what were they? How did he 
sHow His fear? 

4 . What methods did he use to as-in recogmtlorL Cattention) ? 

Were they legitimate methods ? Explalri. 

5 . How did the child show affection, or the need for it? 

6 . What were new experiences to him? What was his response 
to the new experiences? 

7. Write a paragraph telling your opinion of hia. emotional 

control as .related to his age. 



o 
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Ref er^enoe s 

The references given here are llmiteci to those pertaining to the 
organization and conducting of ohservation of children in a play 
3i^a.tion. Refer-enoe3 x'elating to the ma.o3r aepecte of chxl^ guidance 

not inclndecio 



Books 



Read, Kathoarine H, , The Nxxx^ser:y School. 
ohij>3 Lahorator-y* B, Sanndeire Co, 

19 SO^ 



^ Human Relation- 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 



bulletins and Paxnphlets 



ational 



About Flay Schools. Distributed by State Division of Voc^ 

Educatioia, 10 5 S tate Library Building, Salem, Ore. 10 5 5. 

Aboi,t Flav Schools. Based on Attitudes of H ome malting To war ^ 
1Sf»^ s rhoole as Laboratories for Teac h ing Child Develpp - ^ 
ment. IVlaster's Thesis. Oregon State Umversxty, Gorvaj.1 . 
Ore. 1053. 

Langdon, Grace F. , FHD, American Toy Institute, 200 Fifth 
Ave. , brew York lO , 3STew York <£ree): 

Children blee d Toys Toys for All Children 

3Malce Room for Toys Bow to Choose Toys 

Flay Schools in the F hoenlac Unio n High Schools and College 
^Btem l Family Living Fro^am, 414 E. Grant, Fhoemx, 

Bank Street Fackets, Bank Street College of Education, SO Bank 
Street, Hew York 14, New York; 

Binchs a Tool of Loax-ning- PrarLhlin, ^^delc* 

Sc hooXlA Expe cted fo Bon^flt a Chxl^ . 

Bihax*, BarlDax-a* ^ ^ ^ 

The li^OjSt Impojrtant YeaFo, Stanton, and Snydoi-^ 

^laty m.m a Qrowth Fyooess ^ Bihor-, Barhax*a 



Yon Can*t HuFFy Thoam ^ 



Woodcock, Louise F. 
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